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Poetry. 


For the Commonwealth. 
THE PATRIOT. 











BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


Who may the people trust? 
Not them, the base confederates of State, 
Who lay their country’s fortunes desolate, 
Pluck her fair ensigns down to seal the Black 
man’s fate,— 
Not these deserve their trust. 
But they, the generous and the just, 
Who, nobly free and meekly great, 
Do lowly serve the servant race; 
The masters in the menials’ place. 
The Saxons on the Ethiops wait; 
By their dark brothers steady stand, 
Till owners these of mind and hand; 
And Freedom’s banners wave o’er an enfran- 
chised land. 
These are the nation’s trust; 
They are the Patriots just. 
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For the Commonwealth. 
THE SOUL’S SEASON. 





FEOM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT OF 
HENRY D. THOREAU. 


Thank God, who seasons thus the year, 
And sometimes kindly slants his rays, 
For in his winter he’s most near, 
And plainest seen upon the shortest days. 


Who gently tempers now his heats, 
And then his harsher cold, lest we 
Should surfeit on the summer’s sweets, 
Or pine upon the winter’s cradity. 
* * * » * . 


A sober mind will walk alone, 
Apart from nature if need be, 

And only its own seasons own, 
For nature leaving its humanity. 


Sometimes a late autumnal thought 
Has crossed my mind in green July, 
And to its early freshness brought 
Late ripened fruits and an autumnal sky. 
* ~ * * * * 





For the C >») monwealth. 
NOONTIDE 


[sung, A. D. 1854.] 





BY D. A. WASSON. 


The sun slept o’er the world, 

The light dreamed in the air, 

Like plumes of silence stood the trees, 
Bright calm was everywhere. 


Babe-like the river lay 

Sweet on earth’s bosom wide, 

And all the stream of being showed 
No ripple on its tide. 





But in my heart were strife 
And battie’s loud uproar, 

And there the angry sea of life 
Beat fiercely on the shore. 


For I had seen the weak 

Pale victim of the strong, 

And Law, the traitor, blessing loud 
The brazen arm of Wrong. 


And like a little bird 
Whirlwinded through the skies, 
While far below a flowery land 
In peace of summer lies; 


Thus puny, thus apart 

From that joy-drowsy noon, 

My heart was dizzied, till it deemed 
Each pebble’s rest a boon. 





*“O Nature,” now I cried, 
“Receive thy child again, 

In thine eternal stillness bush 
The throbbing of his brain. 


“Make him a part of thee, 

Hid in thy bosom vast, 

All doubt and war, all hope and fear 
Forever overpast.” 


But while I weakly prayed, 
Great Nature, far within, 

With awful voice of silence said, 
“Be still! Forbear to sin! 





‘Live thou thy life—no less ; 
Live thou thy life—no more; 
The doing be the deed’s success, 
Thy giving be thy store. 


“Quit not thy heart; than that 
What deadlier ill may be? 
How should he find who leaves behind 


The gem he Jooks to see? 





“For in thine ample breast 

Are heaven and earth and air; 

All Nature’s largeness, sureness, rest, 
Her height and depth are there. 


“Sink, sink into thy soul! 

Thou’rt lost in me thereby; 

For I, the stainless, hurtless Whole, 
Thy veriest self am I. 


“In each the boundless All 

Begins anew to be; 

And who on his own heart doth fall, 
To my heart cometh he.” 


The sun slept o’er the world, 
The light dreamed in the air; 
My spirit, folding up her wings, 
Forgot her heavy care. 


And when about the west 

Day died 19 holy calm, 

My heart of peace within me woke 
Meek murmurs of a psalm: 


“Right royally the san 
Rules o’er his realm of day, 
And royally the stellar thrones 


Sit in their silver sway. 


| ever. 
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all will be simple, natural, straight-forward, 
' and sufficient. Man will endure any amount 


| conscience and free himself from what he 
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“But oh, the soul, the soul, 
O’er sun and star supreme, 

Is light of light, is love and law, 
Is earth’s and heaven’s dream. 


“And he that in its right 

Alone himself will name, 

Shall look with eyes that banish night 
On giooms of sin and shame.” 








For the Commonwealth. 


MAN’S PLACE IN CREATION. 


Vii. 

CONCLUSION, 

It is true that we are taught to undo, or 
right, a wrong that we may have committed 
against others, or we must suffer for neglect- 
ing to do so in our after life. But when we 
consider, that three-fourths of all the wrongs 
done in this life cannot be righted, if for no 
other cause than lack of opportunity, reason 
and justice requires that the door of recon- 
ciliation between man and man should re- 





main open, while conscious moral instincts 


remain. Perhaps, al/ sin is limited to acts 
between man and his fellows, and from the 
very nature of things, to make restitution in 
one case out of ten is quite impossible, even 
where the disposition to do so may be found, 
if restitution be confined to a present. life. 
That restitution ought to be made is the dic- 
tate of simple justice, the universal teaching 
of the human conscience, and that principle 
must be very much misinformed before it 
can be brought to disregard the demands of 
natural justice. If I have done a‘wrong to 
any man, the obligation to right that wrong, 
if in my power, remains, and will follow me 
throughout the Universe. No length of time 
can do it away, while the man to whom the 
wrong was done must feel that I am his 
debtor, until satisfaction is made; indeed, 
there can be no fellowship between him and 
me until this is done. This truth is plain 
and simple, that nothing but a want of pow- 
er and opportunity can justify a moral being 
in allowing an injury to remain unatoned 
for; and even this want of power, or oppor- 
tunity, does not, by any means, do away the 
obligation, but only defines the performance 
of a duty for the time being. Christ’s clear 
perception of natural justice convinced him 
that restitution must be made, either of will- 
ing choice by the offender, or from a compul- 
sion growing out of the nature of his sur- 
roundings. He taught this truth most ex- 
plicitly when he said ‘‘Agree with thine ad- 
versary quickly whilst thou art in the way 
with him ; lest at any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge and the judge de- 
liver thee to the officer and thou be cast into 
prison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt 
by no means come out thence till thou hast 
paid the utmost farthing.” 

If the Creator be a God of inflexible 
justice—and we all believe that he is— 
would it be unreasonable to suppose, that, 
he will so order man’s future to secure,— 
as an ultimate, the righting of every 
wrong, and the establishment of perfect 
moral harmony among all his intelligent 
creatures ? He has created man constitution- 
ally capable of working to this end, by im- 
planting an abiding sense of right in the con- 
science. We have said, that the justice of 
restitution is taught, if it can be accomplish- 
ed in the present life ; we have said that the 
obligation remains beyond this life, and _for- 
The whole matter therefore resolves 
itself into a question of power and oppor- 
tunity, two circumstances that rarely meet 
together in the present life, for, though the 


absent. In view of this fact, we naturally 
hope that future conditions may supply pres- 
ent wants, enabling us to discharge duties so 
obviously just and necessary to the well be- 
ing and perfect fellowship of moral creatures. 

There are two ways, and only two ways, bv 
which all wrongs can be righted. First by 
repentance, confession and restitution ; where 
these three are possible, and act together, the 
atonement is complete and reconciliation per- 
fect. But, where regitution is impossible, 
as in many cases it may be, then sincere, re- 
pentance and confession become a perfect 
substitute. Now, it will be seen, that every 
one has the ability tomeet the one or the 
other of those conditions, if the opportunity 
be granted, a circumstance that must be en- 
tirely under the control of the Creator. 
What would constitute such opportunity ? 
Plainly, our coming back again to the very 
world we left at death, and to the very asso- 
ciates with whom we lived, acted and died— 
back again with all our memories of good 
and evil, with conscience still true to its pur- 
pose, and with all the laws of matter and of 
mind still acting in a pormal way, the same 
causes producing the same effects as they had 
Such opportunity and such 
conditions man needs, in order to purge him- 
self from former guilt contracted during the 
first, or infant stage of his being, and such, 
doubtless, will be the opportunity that the 
next period, or resurrection age, will afford ; 


of bodily suffering and privation, to ease his 


thinks to be sin ; he will do everything, but 
the very thing he should do. He will com- 
mit new atrocities, and feel satisfied if he 
find any way of transferring bis own guilt to 
the head of another. He will travel thou- 


and pay his gold, without counting, for the 
prayers of a priest or a relic of a saint. 
Nothing on earth is too much to do, or to give, 


ing, so long as the memory of an evil deed 
remains ; the man who escapes the gallows 
through the tricks of law, still feels that he 
ought to have been hung, and he remains 
an unhappy wretch in spite of a legal ac- 
quittal. God’s unchanging moral laws, 
written deep in the human heart, never yield 
their supremacy, unless, perverted and 
abused by theories that only end in disap- 
pointment. How much better, and more 
natural, to bring men back again to the world 
they left, with all their natural powers sub- 
ject to laws with which they are acquainted, 
and as fully able to do good to each other as 
they formerty had done evil! The strongest, 
and best defined element in the human mind, 
is a willingness to forgive upon proper re- 
pentance, and so large, active and God-like, 
is this principle, that even the slaveholder 
need not despair of being yet able to live in 
perfect peace and good will with those help- 
less beings, that in a former state he so cruel- 
ly embruted. There will be plenty of time 
and abundant opportunity to make the full 
est amends for every wrong, whether done 
wilfully or in ignorance. 

The righting of wrongs, then, will 
form one of the most elevating features 
of the age to come. Were this fact 
believed mow, very few would be found 
saying, or doing, aught that could hurt 
a brother’s feelings or interests. Who would 
doa wrong, if sure that by so doing, he 
placed himself in the power and at the mercy 
of the wronged, and that there could be no 
escape but by open confession and ample res- 
titution? The fear of hell has but very little 
influence, because there are a thousand loop- 
holes of escape, and every one relies upon 
some of these to answer his purpose. If it 
should appear, to some iron coated minds, 
that a sufficient amount of punishment is 
not meted out, in the next stage of being, 
for the crimes committed in the present, a 
little reflection will show this fear to be in- 
tirely groundless. 


Suppose a man, during the present life, 
controlled by the spirit of selfishness, cruel- 
ty and dishonesty, oppressing the hireling in 
his wages, turning the needy from his door, 
and defrauding as far as possible, all with 
whom he transacts business. Such a man 
we should call very bad, and we can bat feel 
such conduct to be deserving of the severest 
punishment. Now, be it remembered, that 
such aman come back with his own genera- 
tion, to the very community and the very 
men he oppressed, defrauded and despised ; 
he comes back to those who know him well, 
and he knows that they know all about him, 
for he made them suffer once. He returns 
without money or position, either to be loved 
or hated, for men will have no reason to con- 
ceal their opinions then ; and who among all 
his former associates will say, ‘‘I was hungry 
and you gave me meat, thirsty and you gave 
drink, sick and in prison and you visited 
me?”’—Not one will thus speak. This poor 
mistaken maf, will find himself a loathed 
and abhorred thing, until, like Cain, he is 
ready to say, ‘‘My punishment is more than 
I can bear.’’ Communities will not be slow 
to express a just abhorrence of such men, and 
any attempt to disregard public sentiment 
and enact again the same history, will be 
most signally defeated. This is most forci- 
bly illustrated by Christ, in the parable of 
the man who owed a large sum of money, 
but being unable to pay, his Lord forgave 
him the debt. This man found a fellow-ser- 
vant that owed him a few pence, and de- 
manded immediate payment, he would, nei- 
ther forgive the debt, nor give time. Now 
all the rest of the servants seeing this heart- 
less conduct, on the part of him who had 
himself been forgiven, expressed their indig- 
nation, the bad purpose of the man failed, and 
he suffered for his wicked design. It is use- 
less to deny this truth, that, the boldest sin- 
ner trembles before public sentiment, and the 
punishment it inflicts appals the stoutest 
heart. Yet, fearful and apparently unre- 
lenting as this retribution is, it continues no 
longer than guilt is persisted in; the drunk- 
ard, the slaveholder, the thief and every 
grade of transgressors, are all forgiven 
cheerfully and with alacrity upon sincere re- 
pentance, and former crimes are no more 
mentioned against them; there is, indeed, 
more joy over one sinner that repenteth than 
ninety and nine just persons. Thus it will 
be seen, that severe punishment can be met- 
ed out without closing the door of mer- 
cy. ° 

We profess to have all confidence in the ul- 
timate triumph of justice, but it would be a 
poor triumph if it made no provision for a 
full redress of all the cruel wrongs that have 
been perpetrated since tke organization of 
society ; especially when the perfection of 
man’s moral nature demands such a provis- 
ion, and also that man himself be the instru- 
ment of working out his own redemption. 
When we reflect upon the vast multitudes 
that have lived and died in intellectual and 
moral darkness, we can see before us a stu- 
pendous and glorious work, instructing and 
being instructed. The mother who laid 
away her infant in the grave, will receive 
back that infant, in all its sweetness and in- 
nocence, still needing a mother’s care and a 
mother’s love. All sinless relationships will 
remain intact, while the fear of death will be 
done away and immoral influences so lessen- 
ed, that wrong will be the rare exception and 
not the rule in society. Children will re- 
ceive their parents, husbands their wives, 
and wives their husbands, sisters will receive 


> 


confusion, or anything to interfere with the 
proper business of life. 
Perhaps, over thirty millions of man- 
kind are born inté the world every year, 
und yet, this vast number, coming in 
the short space of three hundred and six- 
ty-five days, never: disarranges any of the 
daily business of life, while it adds to the 
happiness of every! man to whom a child 
is born. So will it be in the resurrec- 
tion age, thirty, forty, or a hundred 
millions, many yearly be born from the 
grave, bringing exquisite joy and gladness to 
as many happy homes. The Bible then, will 
be more fully understood, as we shall, in 
course of time, reach the writers and got their 
own exposition of the things written, while the 
only living and true God will be acknowledg- 
ed by all, as the great and good Father of a 
redeemed race. The sleep of death, so far 
from being an objection, is really one of 
the most benevolent as it is one of the most 
wonderful arrangements of the whole system. 
Unconsciousness is a perfect annihilation of 
time, and though ten thousand years should 
pass away, it is not a moment to him who is 
asleep; it is the living only that havea 
sense of passing time. It is, therefore, lit- 
erally trac of the man that dies, he passes 
instantly into the new life ; it is the living 
that wait, not the dead. Indeed, if the 
resurrected were to be guided by their own 
feelings, or personal knowledge on the subject, 
it might be quite impossible to convince 
them that they had been dead, though they 
may have been in the grave a thousand years. 
They have forgotten no part of their former 
experience, and tke sentence, broken in the 
midst by death, will be taken up and finished, 
finding as they will, the familiar faces that 
stood by when they closed their eyes; it 
may be difficult for a moment for them to 
fully comprehend their position, and the 
facts in the case. By this arrangement, 
every individual now living has just the 
length of his present life between him and 
the immortal state. By this arrangement no 
advantage is gained by one over another, 
Adam will enter the new life just as soon as 
the last man who dies at the close of the 
period, and Adam, will be as fully put in 
possession of all that the race has at- 
tained to, as if he had lived and labored 
throughout all the ages. Thus, the mystery 
of unconsciousness takes nothing from us 
us, noteven an hour of time, for if time be 
eternal we cannot shorten it a moment by 
any length of the deep sleep. 
One word with regard to the resurection 
body, and we cloge this hasty sketch. 
What the life principle, either the animal 
or vegetable may be, we cannot tell ; indeed 
we only know life through manifestations, 
but these lead to the conclusion that there is 
an unseen power lodged in every individual, 
called soul, spirit, life. When this power is 
found to be complete in the individual, we 
conclude that it possesses individuality, as each 
seed produces its own kind, and none other. 
Individuality is therefore not in the tree, the 
plant orthe man, but in that something that 
produces the tree, or the man. Now, what- 
ever it may be, an electric atom, or something 
else, we know that circumstances modify its 
action. A plant in a hot-bed is very differ- 
ent from one raised in the open air; a child 
properly cared for, very different from one 
that is neglected, showing that conditions 
have something to do with the working of the 
life element. Under present natural ar- 
rangements, this power in man draws to it- 
self, in the course of twenty years, a mate- 
rial body of acertain number of pound’s 
weight, but the same power under other nat- 
ural conditions may do the same work in as 
many seconds, so that in the resurrection, a 
body may be speedily furnished. Again, 
from what little we know of the electric ele- 
ment, we learn that it can remain inactive 
for any length of time, but when certain 
conditions are brought forward, it becomes 
instantly active and powerful. This may 
explain the modus operandi of the new 
body. In other words, this power will draw 
to itself, instantly, a body such as it takes 
twenty years now to accomplish. We also 
know, that under present arrangements, by 
the constant use of material things, life is 
prolonged to three score and ten, but by a 
slight modification of matter, that which is 
now limited, may become eternal. In all 
this there would be no new creation, but a 
very natural and proper progress, the carry- 
ing out to a grand ultimate, the original pur- 
pose of the Creator, who arranged all agen- 
cies in the beginning and appointed the times 
and the seasons of labor and of rest. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, Oct. 17. 
About the time of the overthrowing of the 
tea in Boston harbor, and when the indig- 
nant caulkers were watching suspiciously cer- 
tain residences in Boston, known to be occu- 
pied by tories, tradition relates that they were 
about to pulldown a house in which many 
tories lived, whereupon an infant of about 
one year old was held up by a lady at the 
window of the house, upon seeing which the 
rioters retired. That infant was afterward 
the Lord Lyndhurst who, after touching eve- 
ry rung in the ladder of official eminence in 
England, died on Monday Oct. 12, aged 
ninety-two. He was the son of an Ameri- 
ean artist of: ability, John Leighton Copley, 
and was, as his father before him, born in New 
England. In his childhood he was brought 
to this country. He was known in his boy- 
hood and youth for his brillianee and earnest- 














in order to purge the conscience of a sense 


of guilt. But all subterfuges avail noth- 


lovers and friends will meet, and in all this 
joyful scene, there will not be a shadow of 


third. The paper was asunburst upon the 
many darkened minds in the assembly and 
elicited more applause than was awarded to 
any paper read. 


sorry to say that his health is very poor. The 








freedom and republican equality. He yearned 
toward America as the land which was to re- 
alize the high and holy dreams of humanity. 
With such a chosen and congenial companion 
as Volney, author of Zhe Ruins of Em- 
ptres, he visited America in his youth, and 
the two were entertained at Mount Vernon 
by George Washington. When he returned 
to England he was felt to be the prospective 
leader of the liberals. But now comes the 
old and tragic story of the Lost Leader. 

The aspiring and strong young Copley 
passed away ; in his place was the cold, hard, 
formal and selfish Baron, who never was 
known to give out a spark of life except, 
when having been taunted in the Parliameut 
with having been over a Reformer, he shrick- 
ed out bitterly Never / 

Well, the Baron Lyndhurst, of Lynd- 
burst, in the county of Hants, will have a 
grand funeral cortege this week, and royal- 
ty and nobility (of the red tape sort) will 
mourn, but the real mourning and tears and 
the saddest funeral took place some sixty 
years ago when young John Copley bid the 
dreams of his youth depart, and chose the 
part that has never been taken from him. 

Not unlike this case was that of M. Bil- 
laut who died a few days ago in Paris. He 
was born in 1805, and began life as a young 
lawyer of marked ability. The first mark of 
a public character which he made was a keen 
and powerful exposure of electoral corruption. 
In 1840 he was holding office under Thiers. 
Up to the time of the Coup d'etat he was so 
liberal as to have lost his office. Then it 
was that this exposer of electoral corraption, 
this ardent democrat, joined with those gam- 
blers of whom Louis Napoleon was chief 
and who played for the stake of French 
Liberty, and won. Since then he has been 
the most efficient tool in the tyrant’s hand ; 
and the journals which represent the Gascon 
usurper are almost impeaching Divine Provi- 
dence, and ready to send an avertissement to 
him for having taken away this official. But 
he has gone where he will value more the 
smallest throb for freedom which he ever felt 
in the days of early aspiration than all the 
stars with which the arch-liar who occupies 
the throne of France ever decked his breast. 
I do not wonder at the affinity between the 
ruling classes in England and France and 
slavery now. Perhaps the heaviest accusa- 
tion ever brought against slavery by its op- 
ponents in America, was the way in which it 
corrupted the men of leading powers and 
position. For years it stalked through 
America, a savage, with the scalps of such 
men as Webster, Everett, Winthrop and 
‘Choate strung at its belt. vat monarchy 
here similarly shows what its essential na- 
ture is, in its systematic corruption of fair 
and noble spirits who start out with high 
principles ; in the sad catalogue of which 
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the recovery of the Union by the North 
whilst he holds in utter abhorrence the South- 





reached a fifth edition in 1857, and had 
beeu translated into French, German and 








ern confederacy and its ‘‘corner stone :’’ 
| doubtless he can searcely watch the gradual | 
tide of success that moves southward in Amer- | 
ica, who is already overtasked with watching | 
the movements in Italy and Poland; but vie- | 
tories are the only arguments required in his 
case. Itis grand to know that he and Gari- | 
baldi and their comrades are such cordial | 
haters of slavery. The other day a South- | 
erner who was conversing with Mazzini about 
the slaves, said, ‘‘But you know they are so , 
inferior ?’’ ‘*Possibly,” replied the Italian, | 
‘but are you doing all you can to make them | 
superior ?”’ | 
Mr. Sumner’s declaration concerning the 
friendship of Switzerland for the North, has 
had some amusing illustrations during the 
past travelling season. It seems that there 
have been a vast number ot persons of both 
sexes travelling there, and that they were 
met by most distressing misgivings in the 
minds of hotel keepers as to their ability to 
pay. At Lucerne some Southerners wrote 
their names on the hutel registers very grand- 
ly and the ‘‘Southern States” from which 
they hailed, and were informed that it was 
their invariable custom to require Southern- 
ers to pay in advance ; they indignantly left | 
and went to another, hotel and were told by the | 
landlord that he was more liberal to South- | 
erners than others, and would let them have | 
rooms if they would only show him the color | 
of their gold ; indignantly they rushed to a 
third and were told that slaveholders were 
not.allowed there, whether they could pay or | 
not. What assurances have occasioned this | 
loss of pecuniary credit in SwitzerlandI do | 
not know; but I have heard on good author- | 
ity that the Southerners, to the number of 
twenty or thirty who were travelling there in 
the summer, at last patched up among them- 
selves a kind of communist establishment, 
owing to the insulting suspicions and _perse- 
cutions of the hotel keepers. M.D. C. 


LITERARY REVIEW. | 
Remarns in VersE AND Prose or Artuur | 
Henry Hattam. Wirn a Prerace np | 
Memorr. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. | 
(pp. 441.) 
The eldest son of the historian Hallam | 
will be far better known in literature through 
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his bereaved father has left. 
that school of English thinkers and poets | 
which belong Coleridge and Wordsworth, | 
Shelley, Keats and Tennyson ; he was emi- | 
nent in it more hecause he felt and foresaw | 


its coming sway than because he contributed | 


He was one* of 





Lyndhurst and Billault are named only be- 
cause death has brought up a fresh remem- 
brance of their caf€er. 


Lord Brougham, who has for some time 
been suspected of being in his dotage, has 
now fairly established the fact of his decay. 
In the Social Science Congress, now in ses- 
sion at Edinboro’, he showed himself to be 
afflicted with that disease of superannuated 
statesmen,—a chronic verbal diarrhcea. 
Whatever subject was brought before the 
meeting, the aged Lord, its Chairman, inva- 
riably arose and rambled over it. There was 
no getting rid of him. arly in the Ameri- 
can war, and even so far back asthe days of 
Old John Brown, the friends of Freedom in 
both America and England, were shocked at 
his disparaging utterances toward the move- 
ments for Emancipation in America ; but 
here all of his influence in the matter ended, 
when it was found that he not only denouneed 
John Brown, but was ready also in public 
to denounce the idols of liberal Europe, 
Mazzini and Garibaldi as ‘‘traitors.” Any- 
thing wag to be expected after this. Conse- 
quently his denunciations of the North at the 
late Social Science Congress have not been 
thought by friendly journals worthy of re- 
ply. In an after-dinner speech the aged Lord 
defending himself against the allegation of 
befriending slavery, went through the list of 
anti-slavery measures which had character- 
ized the legislation of modern England, and 
in which he had assisted. But it was caleu- 
lated to remind one of the shepherds who, 
having watched and prayed for the Messiah 
so long, when the glory of His Advent ac- 
tually shone around them, were sore afraid. 
Having urged Emancipation for years in 
his own country and America, the dawning 
of liberty on four millions of slaves finds 
him sore afraid, mumbling about the ‘‘horrors 
of insurrection.” 

By the way, at this Congress, Professor 
Rogers, late of America, now Professor at 
Edinboro’ read the paper of the session. It 
was a most able and elaborate statistical ex- 
position of slavery by a comparison of the 
progress of the free and the slave States. 
He took the period lying between 1790 and 
1860, and showed, illustrating by a diagram, 
that in this time Virginia had sunk from the 
first to the fifth position, North Carolina 
from the second to the twelfth, and Delaware 
from the sixteenth to the thirty-second ; 
while New York had risen from the fifth to 
the first, Dlinois from the twenty-fourthgo the 
fourth, and Ohio from the eighteenth to the 


v 


Mazzini has returned to London, and I am 





ness of mind. He was by temperament at 
first and afterward by conviction a lover of 


fact is, he is a sadly overworked man. It is 
siogular that be has so little expectation of 


the verse ; and yet there are lines, and even ; 
whole sonnets of great beauty. The best | 
known is, no doubt, that which begins 


“The garden trees are busy with the shower,’’— 


but there are others as perfect as that. 
can trace in them, however, the imitative | 
rather than the creative mind of the author. 
On one page you taste Wordsworth, on the | 


regard for Euripides and Pindar. 
he preferred Lucretius to Virgil, and Catul- 
lus to either; in Italian, Dante was his 
study ; in English, Shakspeare and the dra- 
matists of his time. 
clared the great service rendered to English 
poetry by the Germans of Goethe’s time, 
and was one of the first to rate both French 
and German thought at its true value. 
strictures on Rossetti’s whimsical book are 
full of the finest and keenest observations on 
European literature, and have much value 
for a student of Dante. But strength of 
thought and vigor of style are both wanting. 
In these, Sterling far excelled him, while in 
other respects their lives make an almost ex- 
act parallel. 
point, but incomplete—fragmentary,—the 
precursor rather than the fulfiller of an era 
in thought. 
Tennyson,—Sterling bore witness of Carlyle 
and Emerson. ; 


Arthur Hallam connects himself with the 
literary activity of our age, it is a real and 
precious one, and this volume will have a 


Lovers of the genius of Tennyson will find 
here those traits, which, mirrored in the 
| Claude Lorraine glass of his verse, charm all 
who read the sweet sorrow of Jn Memoriam. 
We did not know the prospect was so lovely 
till we saw its image in the magic mirror. 


A Carecuism or tux Steam Enorsz. Bry! 


The prose in the volume is far better than 


One 


Hence his essay on Cicero is full 


In Latin | 


He early saw and de- 


His 


Sterling is full of foree and 


Arthur Hallam foreshadowed 


Yet, slender as is the thread by which 


alue far above its merely literary merits. 








Appleton and Company. (pp. 419). 








Dutch, besides being reprinted in this coun- 
try. - 
The American editor has made omissions 
and additions to adapt it to the progress of 
Mechanies in this country. It is a very full 
description, in the form of questions and an- 
swers, of the construction, working and pow- 
ers of the various engines in common use, 
and mnst be of much service to machinists 
and engineers, as well as to the general read- 
er who wishes to know something of the con- 
trivance that draws him to bis daily work, or 
prepares his daily bread, or his daily news- 
papers. The illustrations are numerous and 
tolerably good ; the type is small but clear, 
and the whole aspect of the book is inviting. 





Of still more immediate and ptactical use 
is Appueton’s Postat Gurps, a quarterly 
publication, in imitation of the London work 
of a similar nature. We have here the Pos- 
tal laws and regulations of the United States, 
the names of all the post offices, the time of 
opening and closing the mails in the princi- 
pal cities, and much other information for the 
letter writing public. We shall put it to 
immediate use, and expect to find it a great 
help in all the intricacies of Mr. Blair’s de- 
partment, which he certainly manages, better 
than he does the politics of Maryland. 


Tur Resectep Wirz. By Mrs. Ann S. 
Srernens. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son and Brother. 


This is a New England novel with Ben- 
edict Arnold for its villain, who appears here 
as a domestic traitor before his public trea- 
son is consummated. There is a good concep- 
tion of some of the sturdy traits of New Eng- 
land charagter ; the story is full of incident 
and of interest, and the style is far better 
than that of Mrs. Henry Wood, whose 
books sell so fast. In short it isa “‘first- 
rate third-rate’ novel, to borrow an epi- 
grammatic epithet invented by Wendell 
Phillips. 








Exauanp AND America. Speech of Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, October 9, 1863. Bos- 
ton: Jumes Redpath. 


Having lately taken occasion to censure 
Mr. Beecher for some of his public utter- 
ances, we notice with great pleasure the high 


the praises of his friend Tennyson than by | tone and exquisite skill displayed in this ora- 
his own writings or the sketch of his life which | tion, so seasonable and so wise. 





to GeoaraputcaL Srupies. By tae Late Pro- 


FEssoR Cart Rrrrer oF Bertin. Trans- 
LATED FROM THE OrtainaL German. By 
Winuram = Leonuarp Gage. Boston: 
Gould and Lincoln. (pp. 356.) 


Carl Ritter is by universal consent es- 


anything important to its literature. From teemed the great geographer of modern 
the affectionate praises of Tennyson we must | times, and though his countryman, Hum- 
infer that the poet owed much to his early boldt’s, has at present a wider renown, it is 
friend, and though this volume contains lit- | doubtful if he really accomplished more for 
tle to justify the eulogies of Jn Memoriam, | science, or for mankind. This volume which 
we can still see glimpses of the character and | {s translated from a collection of his essays, 
genius which Tennyson loves to dwell upon. | printed in Berlin in 1852, gives the sub- 
stance of his general theories in geography. 
The present translator was a hearer and a 
friend of Ritter, as he takes some pains to 
tells us in his Preface and Life. 
before translated at least one German book, 
and is doubtless quite competent to the task 
of putting Ritter’s heavy sentences into 
graceful Knglish. Of the value of this work, 
when well done, there cannot be two opin- 
next Keats, then Shelley, Dante, Tennyson, | ere — wenn wom 
and the rest of his favorites; but the stamp | eet Laem o ee 
of individuality, which Tennyson’s feeblest | ees ee 
verses have, is wanting to the best of these. | 
Delicate appreciation, correct. taste, nobility | 
and purity of thought are his chief charact- | 
eristics ; and these ake him a better critic | 
than poet. 
of insight and discrimination, and in every | 
literature he knew how to select the best. It 
is curious to notice his preferences for partic- | 
ular poets,—the surest test of a scholar’s | 
mind. In Greek he chose Aschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Sappho, Moschus ; he had but a slight | does anybody yet know when or where in 
this country the book will see the light. 
Here, where Mr. Parker lived and labored, 
the desire is generally expressed among his 
admirers for the issue of a 
| edition of bis biography ; but the rival claims 
q Boston and New York still remain unset- 
tled. 
of the edition printed in England, have yet 
been imported here, and negotiations for the 
American issue have been pending for a con- 
siderable time. edited 
the work with conscientious fidelity and great 
skill, long ago finished his part of the labor 
of 
te lent by Mrs. Parker’s correspondents. 
etters len 4 ¥ 
he has enj es abundant facilities for making 
a thorou 
and character of the famous iconoclast ; but 
we must wait upon the slow motions of the 
persons who are now charged with the man- 
agement of the issue. 


He has 





THEODORE PARKER. 
A Boston correspondent of the {vening 


Pest writes@s follows concerning a work in 
which many of our readers will take a deep 
interest : 


The ‘‘Life and Letters of Theodore Par- 


ker”’ are understood to bealready in print, 
in limited numbers, from plates cast in Eng- 
land ; but no American publisher has yet 
been found. There is a hitch somewhere. 
Nobody knows where the trouble lies; nor 


purely American 


It is understood that very few copies 


Mr. Weiss, who 


reparation, Assisted by the personal aid 
Mrs. Parker and by bushels of private 


y trustworthy picture of the life 


The comment here made on the “slow 


motions” of the persons having these papers 
in charge deserves some explanation. It 
should be said, therefore, that the publication 
of Mr. Parker’s works by his executors, ac- 
cording to one clause of his will, was practi- 
cally revoked. by another clause, which made 
such publication subject to the wishes of 
Mrs. Parker, who preferred to employ anoth- 
er agent for the preparation of the papers. 
This gentleman has been delayed in his ar- 
rangements from time to time, and though 
more than three years have now passed since 
Mr. Parker's death, has issued no volume of 
any kind. The “Prayers” were edited by 
Mr. Parker’s former publisher, Mr. Leigh- 
Joux Bourne. C. E. New York: D.| ton, from his own manuscripts, and Miss | 
, | Cobbe’s English edition has beet an inde- | 
So popular has this Manual of the Steam | pendent enterprise of her own. 

Engine been in England, where it was first}; Whatever may be the occasion of this 
printed some ten years ago, that it had‘ long delay—there can be no dowbt that it 
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| early opportunity to possess his unpublished | tion to ‘its'suthority.” To Mr. Adams 
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The Commonwealth. 














has been unfortunate. The friends of the their censure against those of our fellow cit- 
s who have arrayed themselves in oppo 


books and this eager desire had not been dis-| writes: ‘‘You will not consent to draw into 


- @ouraged by Mr. Parker in his last illness. | debate before the British government any op- 


He even gave directions as to the collection posing moral principles which may be sup- 


: !and publication of certain papers, and was | posed to lie at the foundation of the contro 


desirous that others should appear in good | versy between these States and the Federal 


"time. “These friends are now thinned and! Union. You will indulge in no expressions 


scattered by the common chances of life, and | of harshness or disrespect, or even tmpa- 
yet their hope is deferred—none can say for | tience, concerning the seceding States, their 
how long. It may well be questioned wheth- | agents, or their people. But you will, on 
er the choice between this or that publisher is| the contrary, all the while remember that 
so important to the public, and especially to |,these States are now, as they always hereto- 
Mr. Parker's people and friends, as to be a| fore have been, and, notwithstanding their 
valid reason for delay. At any rate we hope| temporary self-delusion, (!) they must al- 
that no more time will be allowed to pass be-| ways continue to be, equal and honored 
fore we have these long expected and mtch | members of this Federal Union, etc., ete.”’ 
desired books. It is not creditable to us| To Mr. Fogg, evidently fearing that a man 
that English editions of our Boston Latimer |from the free hills of New Hampshire 
should appear in our libraries in default of | might feel the inspiration of the free moun- 
any from our own press. tains of Switzerland, he writes. ‘You will, 
LL | OF course, need to say nothing to the 
The Commonwealth, 


government on the subject of the domestic 
BOSTON: FRIDAY, NOV. 6, 1863. | ete. 

Such has been the uniform tenor of his 
“BRUTE FORCE.” declarations ; and such itis still. Within a few 
: : months, certain citizens of Barcelona sent to 
ome ae eee “ os 20, = President Lincoln a congratulatory address 
a Sie Scabies upon his proclamation of Jan. Ist, closing 

over by an ancient Whig, it was resolved, | 1 11 1s inapising words : 
“— a — ne ‘'Persevere, then, liberator! the cause you 
Abolitioniem is the mother of secession, that represent is that of justice, and for this act 
the Union will not be restored by war, and | of humanity by which you have redeemed 


that brute force is not calculated to win back | the original sin of your country, every man 
the confederate States. of right feeling, while admiring you, will of- 
. . fer fervent prayers for the complete triumph 
enieing eee ant of donee of yourcause. And here the democrats of 


racy, that there is no considerable harm in| Barcelona, in heartiest sympathy with your 
‘brute force,” in two particular cases, 1st, | humane aspirations earnestly invoke, ‘Hon- 


when exercised against those individuals who | or and victory to the federal banner! De- 
are unable to resist; 2d, when exercised struction to the oe ager 7 in the 
, . ., _,| enslavement of men. Fame, glory and every 
again tho Government. of the United | i043 of prosperity to the citizen President of 


States. But brute force becomes noxious} the United States of America, the man Abra- 
when exercised by the weak against the| ham Lincoln!’” | 

strong, though in defense of inalienable} Mr. Seward in courtly terms acknowledges 
rights, and equally so when exercised by the | the receipt of the address, and, having ex- 
Government of the United States in support | pressed the thanks of the President says : 

of its authority against brute force. “Tf, in his necessary efforts to bring peace 


It must be consolatory to the brutes gen- y : 
erally to know that the particular class of promoted the cause ¢f AUMORIy, nO coor 
‘ sion can be more propitious for sincere con- 
brutes that crawl on their bellies, do not al- gratulations,” 
together disapprove of brute force in all cir- 
cumstances. On the contrary, when they Humanity are the mere incidents of the con- 
denounce the abolitionists they necessarily | ,,.4 


approve the application of brute force to ex- << 
act labor, as preferable to any other motive, NEGROES IN THE REBEL SERVICE. 
The Mayor of Charleston has published a 


for the whole of abolitionism consisted in de- 
nouncing such application of brute force. | notice requiring all able bodied male free ne- 
Moreover, they seem to approve of the ex- groes in that city to report themselves for 
ercise of brute force by the confederate slave- thirty days’ labor on the fortifications. 














holders against the United States, for if they Those failing to report are to he impressed. | 





regarded it as wrong, inasmuch as it struck | The following notice for the information of 
the first blow, they would at some time or owners of slaves in Charleston is also pub- 
other and somewhere or other, condemn and | |ished : 

denounce it. But they never so much as} Tho penalty for neglect or refusal to 
express a doubt of its final success. They | send a slave or slaves to work on the fortifi- 
don’t want brute force abolished when ap-| cations, according to law, shall be deemed a 


lied to coe : misdemeanor, punishable by indictment in 
. iS aged eesti a 0 "| the Court of General Sessions, and upon 


work without wages, nor when applied to de- | conviction thereof the owner or employer 
stroy the Union, in the interest of ‘those who | shall be fined in the sum of two hundred dol- 
make the former application of it. Of course | lars for each slave or slaves he or she has so 
they don’t hurrah, but they hiss enthusias-| Deglected or refused is send.” : 
tically, for the brute foree of the strong| It would be amusing, were it not so very 
against the weak, of the wicked rich against | 8d, to see our honest Rip Van Winkles 
the bonest poor, of the high against the low, | pe their eyes upon reading a paragraph 
of the few against the many. . | like the above. ‘‘Bless me? If that is so 
But the forces of the Universe do not pro- why shouldn’t we have the slaves help us ?” 
ceed in a direction to please these democrats. Why, where have these slaves always been, 
The history of the planet from the earliest, | if not in the rebel service? Who have 
shows that the biggest and worst brutes have | T#ised the crops and tended the herds of 
never given way before mere moral suasion hogs and cattle which have fed the rebel 
or spiritual conciliation, but before the com- armies and the wives and children of rebel 


bined brute force of weaker but more peace- soldiers? Who but those slaves. Who 
able and valuable brutes. The titans, have raised the cotton which has run the 


and the huge saurians and the mammoths blockade and gone abroad to furnish the ba- 


were all very well in their day, but when the | sis of the confederate loan and purchase mu- 
world was fit for a better class of brutes, | nitions of war? Who but those slaves. 
rebel as they would, they had to give way to| Who feed, clothe, mainly support the entire 
brute force, for wocannot believe they were | white population in the army and at home? 
petrified by mere argument or abolitionism. The slaves. 

But let us note a queer characteristic in Remember, slavery eee the slave- 
this regtile democracy of moral suasion. WOM?, and thus utilizes the whole slave 
‘«Abolitionism was the mother oP Secession” , Population as effectually as if they were all 
and cause of all our woes. But for that the ™ales, thus doubling its effective force in 
seceders never would have seceded or re-| time of war without increasing its cost. 
belled. Yet they always relied on brute Now, what is this force? From the cen- 


force against abolitionism, never at all on | S@S of 1850 we find there were, in the 


moral suasion or argument. At last when | States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
bewts doves sinned at the abolitionists special | Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
ly failed to abolish their opinions, it was ap- | sissippi, Texas, and Arkansas, 742,800 
plied to abolish the Federal government, for | slaves between the ages of 15 and 6v years. 





the mere purpose of abolishing abolitionism | “*"" ™ es 
along with it. Any other democrat save a| Virginia and Louisiana, 189,000, and we 
reptile one, being so enamored of moral sua- have an aggregate of 931,800. Mr. Ken- 


sion and confident of its power, and so dis- nedy’s tables of the slave population in 1860 


trustful of brate force against the human | ¥° believe are not yet published. Assum- | 


will and reason, would have strongly recom-| ing that the increase of the slaves has been 


semadied to ths'ncuhiiiin, dolens eieaniien; te! the same as that of the whites, something 
have met the abolitionists with something be- over thirty-three per cent., and we have 1,- 
sides brate force, indeed to have discarded 242,400 as the aggregate of this industrial 
brate force altogether till such time as the. force on the side of the rebellion. Really 
abolitionists began to attack them with it. the amount is much larger, for we leave out 


Never a word of that sort from any copper Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee, in the 
head ! Why? | two last of which one half the slaves are still 


‘ > |on the side of the rebels and fromall of 
WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? | which, the best portion of the slaves have 


Nothing has more damaged our cause | been carried into the heart of the rebellion. 
abroad, than the charge of our enemies that | 
the North is fighting only for empire, and no | and a quarter of working men and women, 
man in this country has done more to justify and every one of them takes the place of a 
that change than Mr. Secretary Sxzwanp. | working or fighting white man and enables 
We might fill volumes with extracts from his | the leaders to keep just so many more men 
diplomatic correspondence the whole design in the field, and makes it necessary for us to 
of which was to proye that no sentiments of | raise just 80 many more men to whip them! 
humanity, of liberty, or even of justice were | These figures show what has kept up the re- 
involved in the contest. Thus, in the garly | bellion, and they show too that if this force 
months of the war, when he was driven al-| had been allowed to join us at the beginning, 
most to insanity with the fear of the recogni-| the rebels could not have kept an organized 
tion of the independence of the confederates | army in the field six months. Father Abra- 
by foreign powers, he prohibits all our Rep-| ham! When will you allow them to help 
resentatives from entering into any discus-' “Ss instead of the rebels? 
sion as to the merits of the controversy, | . 8 
thus guarding against recognition by showing | OURAN ‘SELLIGEREROY. 
that we are right; bat threatens war upon| The Turkish correspondent of the New 
every power that recognizes the confederacy. | York Evening Post says : 

To Mr. Corwin, he writes: ‘‘The President; ‘““The Sultan’s government will not allow 

: | an cruiser to enter its ou 
- or —— = ~) pond whatever. Its pie dies 
United States to engage in any discussion of | ;,, it the armed vessels of any power 
the merits of these difficulties in the presence | which it does not recognize, or with which it 
of foreign powers, much less to Thvoke even | has no relations of amity, especially if these 











difficulties to which I have adverted,”’ etc.,- 


to a disordered country, he has incidentally | 


And this is all! Justice, Right, Feedom, ; 


_ Add to these one half of the same classes in | 


Now here is a positive force of a million | 


And yet he takes no credit to himself Tor 
such a position; it is natural to him, and 
grows out of the rights of bread and sult, 
of which all the people of the East enter- 
tain a high estimate.”’ - 

The Turk does not take this position be- 
cause “‘it is natural to him ;’’ for ‘‘the rights | 
of bread and salt’ require him to extend | 
hospitality to the robber who haz once eaten 
bis bread and salt ; but it grows out of his 
common sense, unperverted by John Bull’s | 
commercial casuistry or Seward’s political 
theories. The turbaned Turk views the 
confederate sea-rever, cruising not even for 
pleasure but solely for devastation, without a 
port, without a flag, as simply a free-booter 
and an outlaw. ‘To this conclusion all civil- 
ized nations must come; and to this they 
will come as soon as we set them the exam- 
ple. 





THE ELECTIONS. 


Sisinebaeske voted on Tuesday, and re- 
elected Jonn A. Anprew Govervor by a 
vote of about 60,000 to 25,000 for Henry 
W. Paine, the copperhead candidate. The 
towns are not all reported, but this is about 
the way the vote will stand. The Council 
and Senate are entirely Republican, count- 
ing that way Mr. Martin Griffin of Boston, 
nominally a» Democrat, who received the Re- 
publican nomination. In the House some- 
thing like a dozen Democrats have straggled 
in, leaving from 220 to 230 Republicans, 
to take care of them. All the county of- 
ficers are Republicans. The vote last year 
was 79,000 for Andrew and 54,000 for 
Devens. Gov. Andrew’s majority will 
be increased about 15,000, though his vote 
is not so large. Ia some towns not a vote 
was cast for Paine. 

The Republicans of Massachusetts have 
carried this election on the basis of uncondi- 
tional support of the Government, in its ef- 
forts to suppress the rebellion and restore the 
national authority ; and as the National In- 
telligencer and Boston Courier insist that 
| the Worcester platform is unadulterated abo- 
| litionism, and opposition to that sort of copper- 
headism which finds its representative in 
Montgomery Blair, why, we will consent to 
claim the victory on that score also. Certain 
it is that the people of Massachusetts, while 
they are as sensitive to the burdens of the 
war as any other men, and as anxious for 
| Peace, have made up their minds that a peace 
| will be dearly bought which shall leave the 
institution of slavery with any power what- 
ever to disturb tne political or industrial con- 











| dition of the nation in the future. This re- | 
slavery falls with it,—slavery not only in the 
rebel States, but in the Border States, where 
especially it is mischievous. : 

Later. More complete returns, embrac- 
ing 276 towns, give Andrew 64,221, and 
Paine 26,643; majority for Andrew 37,- 
578. This will be brought up to 40,000 
by the returns from the 57 additional towns 
which are yet to come in. 

New Yorx has elected the Republican 
State ticket by 20,000 or 30,000 majority. 
The officers chosen are Secretary of State, 
Controller, Treasurer, gAttorney General, 
Engineer, Canal Commissioner, Inspector of | 
Prisons and Judge of the Court of Appeals. 
Both branches of the Legislature are Repub- 
lican. New York city reduced the copper- 
head majority about 10,000, but still gives 
that party over 20,000. The notorious 
Judge McCunn is probably defeated in his 
aspirations for the Superior Court, though 
this is not quite certain 
| Maryzanp has elected the Radical Eman- 
| cipation candidate for Controller, Gen. 
Goldsborough, by a large majority.— Winter 
| Davis, of the same party is chosen to Con- 
| gress in Baltimore, and we hope to hear that 
the other four members are of the same 
stripe. Two of them certainly are. Balti- 
| more gave nearly a unanimous vote for the 
| Emancipation ticket. 

Missourt returns indidate a radical tri- 
“umph, though we are not so sure of this as 
| we wish we were. St. Louis, bowever, we 
| are sure of. That city has given 2,000 ma- | 
_ jority for the Radical ticket over the Blair- | 
| copperhead ticket. Blairism gets small com- 
fort in Marylaud and St. Louis. 














| 


Mr. Seward:and Mr. Bates favor their plan, 
which is that they are to meet on the first 
Monday of November in this city and in 


. | the several parishes of the State, and, in con- 


formity with the law of the State, proceed to 
hold an election for four members of Con- 
gress, one for each district, under the old 
law, and one on general ticket ; also mem- 
bers for the State Senate and Assembly. 
They are to apppoint their own commission 
ers and make their own returns, ‘by virtue,’ 
as they say, ‘of their rights as loyal citizens,’ 
and Mr. Etheridge is tg receive them upon 
their own credentials until the House is or- 

ized. Mr. Fellows told them that the 


‘democrats of the North were with them in 
| this move, and would support their claims if 


challenged. They hope by these means to 
elect Fernando Wood speaker of the House. 
They argue that the great controversy about 
the Jersey elections more than twenty years 
ago, known as the ‘Broad Seal Controversy,’ 
clearly establishes the right of the Clerk of 
the House to admit any Taigution to a seat 
until the House is organized upon such ere- 
dentials as he may think proper. 

All their nominations for Congress and 
the State Legislature are made. Col. A. P, 
Field is named for one, Michael Hahn for 
another, of the members of Congress.” 


Governor Shepley is quoted by these slav- 
ery reconstructionists as being with them ; 
and so is Gen. Banks. The New York 
Tribune man says ‘‘no one belicves for a 
moment” that the latter approves of it. 
Wait and see. | 





@ The New York Tribune says : 

‘Old Massachusetts rolls up a grand ma- 
jority this year on a light vote. But the 
vote for Col. Devens last year was nota 


party one, all who desired Charles Sumner 


supplanted in the Senate contributing to it. 
Had the vote been as full this year, Gov. 
Andrew’s majority would have been increased 
from 25,000, to 50,000.” —~ 

There was never a more strict party vote 
cast in Massachusetts than last year. The 
State Convention, by its resolution endors- 
ing Senator Sumner, made support of him 
as Senator as truly a test of party-fidelity as 
any other doctrine of the platform. The is- 
sue was every where distinctly felt—the sup- 
port of Caries Sumner a test of Republi- 
canism. 

Governor Andrew’s majority this year 
will be nearly 50,000, and the inctease over 
last year is due to the same causes that have 
increased the Republican majorities every 
where this year. Had Mr. Sumner’s elec 
tion been involved this year, the aggregate 
vote would undoubtedly have been larger 
but the relative votes about the same. The 
vote of Massachusetts, let us say to the 7ri- 
bune, is intelligent, and her Republicanism 
not of the past but of the Future. 


teo2?-—- 


Gen. Butier has a command at last. | 


The department of Eastern Virginia and 
North Carolina is assigned to him He 


bellion is not effectually put down unless would have gone to New Orleans but for the | 


opposition of Secretary Seward, who, with 
Thurlow Weed for outside lobbyist and fu- 


Loaan Tuomextns, A. D. C. 
Joun-J. Macutre, A. D. C. 

B. Joer, 1st Lieut., 10th Mo. Cav. 
W. D. Green, Maj. and A. A. G. 
E. C. Frankxuin, Sur., U. S. V. 
M A. Doyle, A. D. C. 

Mr. Michael Powers, being thus directed 
by Gen. Blair and bis staff to lay in a plen- 
tiful store of choice liquors for them, goes to 
that prince of caterers to the public taste, 
David Nicholson of St. Louis, and fills the 


nine thousand dollurs—in all 1,628 pack- 


ages. 
The bill, as filled by Mr. Nicholson, is as 
follows : 
Sr. Lours, Mo., June, 15, 1863. 
Mr. Michael Powers, bought of David 
Nicholson : 
113 cases brandy, 225 gallons, at $4 
$452 


165 cases whiskey, 225 gallons, at $3 


225 packages ale, at $6 

216 cases Catawba wine, at $4 

216 cases claret do., at $4 

270 boxes cigars, at $2 

18 cases bitters, at $7 

180 cases and baskets champagne, at 

$12 2160 
225 cases canned goods, at $8 1300 
1623 $7651 

The articles above billed, I am told by 
good judges of the Vicksburg market, for 
which they were designed, would there real- 
ize from twenty to thirty thousand dollars— 
a considerable store for the consumption of 
Gen. Blair and eight associates, notwithstand- 
ing the climate was warm and the labor bard 
both inducing drouth. 

On the 15th of June, 1863, the shipment 
of these goods was permitted by Collector 
| Howard at St. Louis—so that Chase’s regu- 
lations were not found sufficient to stop the 
‘liquor here. They were shipped on steam- 

boat, and sent on their way not exactly ‘re- 





joicing” themselves, but to rejoicing hearts. | 


They reached their destination (Vicksburg) 


| in safety—but here those pesky regulations | 


‘began to apply. Gen. Grant—not Mr. 


Chase—interfered, and the liquor was not | 
On the contrary, it | 


| allowed to be landed. 
was sent up stream-—and, from what we can 
| learn, Gen. Blair and his thirsty associates 


| have never derived any comfort from it, ex- | 
/ cept such as they have obtained in St. Louis. | 


| If the effect of that liquor is to be judged 
| from Gen. Blair’s Mercantile Library speech, 
regret that the ‘regulations”’ kept it from the 
; army. 
Merchant adds something, which is unim- 
portant, about a freight bill, which remains 
| unpaid. 
| IV. Michael Powers comes to’ the rescue 
| of the drouthy and speculative Blair. He 
| says he was at Vicksburg in July and sev- 


eral of the St. Louisians in Blair’s command, | 
| requested him to bring them down ‘‘some re- | 


to Blair, and— 


| Blalr’s command presented him with a draft 
| of the order under which I acted, and re- 
| quested him to sign it. After considerable 


of 


order by purchasing to the amount of nearly | 


0 | often obliged to stop speaking, and at last he 


> | ever, which must have oceupied two hours or 


| we don’t think he or anybody else ought to | 


freshments,” because the sutler charged too | 
/much for such articles. He referred them | 


Several of the officers and soldiers in Gen. | 


gleman, is trying to make out of Gen. Banks | persuasion on their part, and on my assuring 
a Presidential candidate to run against Old | him that I would charge but fair prices for 


‘Abe. Slasakwleal: Testeees Medion anil the | the articles, he signed the order. Now, for 
i : | this act of kindness to the poor soldiers in 


his command, numbering thousands, he ts 
charged with liquor speculation ! 


| This, Michael thinks, is a foul slander. 


Eastern Shore of Virginia are good places for 
Gen. Butler’s operations. If the business 
of raising a black army there, and using it 
against rebellion and slavery, now lags, it 
will not be the Commanding General’s fault, 
and the people will have to look elsewhere 
for some one to shoulder the responsibility. 
Gen. Butler’s appointment to a command is 
significant of a change of policy at Washing- 
ton. Gen. Fremont’s turn will come soon,’ 
and then the beginning of the end. 





‘FRANK BLAIR'S LIQUOR SPEOULA-| 
TION: 


A curious correspondence appears in the 
St. Louis papers. 

I. A “merchant” writes to the Democrat 
suggesting that perhaps [rank Blair’s anxie- 
ty concerning Mr. Chase’s restrictions on 
the trade of the Mississippi, are due to the 
fact that a large bill of liquors was pur- 
chased by him and members of his staff and 
sent down the river, but owing either to 
Chase’s trade regulations or Gen. Grant's ob- 


stinacy, they failed to reach their destination. | 


‘‘Merchant”’ queries whether that liquor did 
not have something to do with Blair’s effort 
to open the river, and his attack on Seere- 
tary Chase. 

Il. ‘‘Sfaff” writes to the St. Louis Union 
that 


There is a slight mistake in the above ac- 
count, given by Chase’s merchant. Gen. 


| He goes on to say that he brought the order | 


| to St. Louis, satisfied the Custom House of- 
ficers that the liquors were for the soldiers, 
and after paying $440, being 5 per cent. on 
the invoice, got a permit, took the articles to 
Vicksburg, and there ran against Grant's or- 
ders. He went to Blair, who forbade the 
selling of the articles, or any violation of the 
orders. So the ‘refreshments’ came back, 
jon board the Gladiator, and Mr. Chase’s 
| agent at Memphis seized them. In due time 
they arrived at St. Louis, minus 18 baskets 
of champagne, 3 cases of Boker’s bitters, 18 
| cases of brandy, and so on, which Michael, 
‘intimates were taken by Chase’s agent. 


Something else is said about the freight bill 
| and invoice. 

| V. “Observer”? comes upon the scene, 
‘and contradicts some of Michael's minor and 


| unimportant statements, rightiy concluding 
| that if part of his statements are false, it is 





| best to be cautious about believing the rest. 


| Soendsthe matter, which is suggestive 
! . 
| enough, especially to temperance men. 


| HENRY WARD BEECHER IN ENGLAND. 


——_ + —— 





| 
| Henry Warp Beecuer’s great speech in 
| Manchester, did more for our cause abroad 


' than a dozen battles. We should be glad to 


| ler is Governor of Minnesota, and James T. | gues, sugar, coffee, etc., etc. Officers must ' tone towards England and how, notwithstand- 


| Lewis of Wisconsin, 

| Local elections in [linois indicate a Re- 
| publican majority in the State 

| New Jersey has gone for the copper- | 
i heads. 


| LOUISIANA. 


} 





| ~ It will do no harm for the people to keep’ 
‘watch of the political proceedings of the 
slavery reconstructionists in the slave States 
of which our armies have got entire or par- | 
_tial possession. We refer particularly to 
Tennessee and Louisiana. 
A New Orleans correspondent of the 
| Tribune gives an account of a meeting in 
| that city held for the purpose of nominating 
members of Congress and the State Legis- 
lature. Among these present were Col. A. 
-P. Field, J. Q. A. Fellows, attorney ; Geo. 
_S. Lacy, attorney; Julian Neville, auction- | 
eer; Dr. Ames, bosom friend of Hugh Ken: | 
_nedy, editor of the 7rue Delta, Dr. Riddell, 
formerly United States Postmaster, and af- | 
| terward confederate postmaster, and some 
others of less note. The plan of operations | 
of those rebels and copperheads is to set the | 
_old State machine with all its villainous laws. 
_and edicts in full operation. Mr. Fellows 


| eat as well as other people, and there is no | 
army regulation, or law of Congress, nor, 


ing the rebukes, it was reciprocated. If Mr. 
‘Seward would send a few such men abroad 


| fs i Seah oe oy | 
| Blair and his staff, when they left your city, | publish it entire; but our limits forbid. | 


| Miyngsora and Wisconsin have both | purchased a bill of supplies from Nichol-| Here is an extract which shows how skillfully 
| gone for the Republicans. Stephen A. Mil: son, the grocer, consisting of hams, ton-' he tempers unpalatable truths with a generous | 


sold, or consumed by some of Chase’s pesky | 


‘even of the Treasury Department, prohibit- ; 

| ing officers from purchasin# and transporting | instead of Archbishop Hughes and Thurlow 

such articles to the army. Weed, all danger of foreign interference 
Yet these supplies have been seized, or} ould be ended. 


-* | «The other cause which prevented the pro- 
B. 8 _— pe " si igs oy, ot gress of emancipation Sa” ed ag 
ee ee ee Paid auspiciously begun, was the political cause. 
acity and illegal conduct of oa a Phe policy of Amerfta has been shaped by 
pee Paani pe “ ‘ Desa of| the essential spirit of slaveholding Southern- 
ke & P nd such °s- All the aggression, the fillibustering ; 
— of sugar. an oafo*, - | all the threats to England and the tauntings 
things as are absolutely essential for officers of Europe, and all the belligerence our gov- 
wi wir atpaeal _ a ors way, with = erpment has assumed, hare been under the 
2 OE = wee a rs Pda y inspiration and under the almost monarchical 
See. sway of the Southern oligarchy. [Loud 
III. “Merchant” returns to the charge cheering.} And now, since Britain bas been 
with the following specifications : ‘snubbed by the Southerners, and threaten- 
The first document I invite attention to is ed by the Southerners, and domineer- 
the following order of Gen. Blair and cer-| ed over by the Southerners—[‘‘No”’]—yet 
tain members of his staff for certain liquors: | now Great Britain has thrown her arms of 


. 











[Cheers.] From you we learnt the doctrine | mountains, but calm as the heaveus above us 
of what a man was worth; from you we —to fight this war through at all hazards and 


learnt to detest all oppressions; from you ; at every cost.” 
_we learnt that it was the noblest thing; Mx Beecher has received a farewell break- 


}a man could do to die for a principle. | fast from his friends, and the students of the 


| (Cheers.] And now, when we are set’ . : 
tin that” very course, and are giving our | Non-Conformist College, have presented him 


, best blood ‘for principle, let the world | with an address. 


‘understand that when America strikes for | . “g ' me 
the liberty of the slave and of the common | Sie Roundell - Palmer, the - Beitioh Atter- 


, people, Great Britain endorses her. [Cheers.] 2¢Y General spoke to the electors of Rich- 
Mr. Beecher’s gpeech at Liverpool was. mond on the 14th of October, in elaborate 
| delivered under great difficulties, which the | Vindication of the Government policy of 
speaker, though he bore himself with great neutrality and non-recognition. His speech 
| patience and good nature and parried the as-| ¥9S. like that of Earl Russell, in tone and 
| saults of the rebel sympathisers with a good SP'T't, though less able; and we think the 
deal of skill, was not able toovercome. The Attorney General did not very successfully 
| pro-slavery party was very numerously re- disguise his own personal feelings in favor of 
| presented, and they kept up their opposition ‘he rebel cause. A considerable part of his 


‘to the end of the speech. Mr. Beecher was Speech was devoted to an attempt to show 
that the friends of the South in England 


are not friends of slavery. The prosperity 
of the country, on the whole, had not, be 
though, declined in consequence of our war. 
The revenue had flourished so that a materi- 





lost his voice, and through physical exbaus- 
tion was quite unable to hold control over 
the audience. He finished his speech, how- 


t more; and at the clase vecetted the thanks of | al reduction of the income tax had been ef- 
| the well disposed portion of his hearers for | fected; part of the tea duty had been taken 
| making it, ‘under circumstances of great off and there had been no diminution in the 


| difficulty, marvellous courtesy and patience.” ™eans of maintaining the national defences. 
| Mr. Beecher’s speech at Exeter Hall, He laid down very distinctly the doctrine of 
i Tstlon: wee tie crowning event of his patri- non-interference, and of non-recognition, and 
' otic series of efforts to inform the English _on the question of belligerency said the North 
people as to the true condition of our affairs. |ought not to forget that unless the South 
| 'The demand for tickets exceeded any possi- 'wees belligerents, the United States could 
ble supply, and long before that hour of not have maintained the blockade, nor taken 
| meeting the large hall was densely packed by. from neutral ships, guns, powder and muni- 
' as many human beings as could find sitting tions of war. 

' or standing room. Mr. Beecher found great | Poor old Lord ahem has been speak- 
difficulty in forcing his way though the enor- ing again, at the dinner of the Social Science 
| mous mass of people which literally belea-| 4 ssocjation. He declared in the same breath 
guered the place of meeting. He was wel- and the same sentence that the North was 
'comed by long and repeated plaudits, the calling out for the extermination of the 
whole audience rising en masse. A little whites in order to liberate the blacks, and 
group of rebel sympathizers were able to that the object of emancipation was the Union 
show their feelings by a few hisses, which and not negroes! He also droned away at 
were drowned by a torrent of applause. | considerable length about his early sacrifices 
President Lincoln’s name was received with jp the anti-slavery cause, thus making  pain- 
immense cheering, (as it always is in Eng- fully obvious his recent treachery to its prin- 
land, says the Star) and when Mr. Beecher ciples. 

alluded to the detention of the rams, there i aveiwieneaeeouinie Geieimieiiia es 

| was a demonstration such as has never been THE aa Ere 
surpassed in Exeter Hall. Every few min-| 
utes the cheers of the outsiders, who,had ex- | 


From the New York Independent. 
’ : : The President’s Missouri Letter, we have 
temporized a een swelled the plaudits of yoad with profound regret. It is temperate, 
‘those who had gained admittance. | honest and candid ; but it is wrong. Weigh- 
Mr. Beecher’s speech was very able and, ing both sides of the argument, he gives 
We judgment kindly but unrighteously. Indeed, 
| in saying that he weighed both sides of the 
_ question, we give him more than his due. 
‘“‘TIow many are there who, up, down and | The address of the delegation, as it stands, 
over all England, are saying, ‘‘Let Slavery | the President does not answer, but first mis- 
It is recorded, [| states its points, and then answers these mis- 
| think in the biography of that most noble of! statements. His special pleading is on points 
your countrymen, Sir H. Powe. Buxton, | which the address did not bring into contro- 
[cheers] that on one occasion a huge favorite | yersy. He swings his scythe among some 
, dog was seized with hydrophobia and was men of straw, but we do not see that he has 
' dashing hither and thither. With wonderful eut down Mr. Drake. The President puts 
courage he seized the creature by the neck | on glasses to scrutinize some of the minor de- 
and collar, and, against the animal’s might- tails of the address, but bandages his eyes 
_iest efforts, dashing hither and thither against | against looking at its one great feature. The 
| wall and fence and up the street, held him | central fact to which the President’s attention 
until help could be got. If there had been) was especially invited, he skilfully ignores. 
Englishmen there of the stripe of the Zimes, | This was, that in Missouri the poliey of. the 
they would have said to Fowell Buxton, ‘Let | Federal government was constantly shaped to 
him go ;”” but is there one here who docs not | the interests of the slave power. Mr. Lin- 
fecl the moral nobleness of that man, who, | coln’s response does not relieve the anxiety 
rather than let the mad animal go down the | of the friends of freedom concerning this 
street biting children and women and men, chronic calamity to the Union cause. As 
| risked his life and prevented the dog from! friends of Mr. Lincoln’s administration we 
| doirg evil? Shall we allow this hellhound | have a better right than his opponents to 
| of Slavery, mad, mad as it is, go biting mil- speak the plain truth to his face. ‘The letter 
lions in the future? (Cheers.] We will! to the Missouri delegation is a scrawny fruit 
| peril life and limb and all we have first. | from the stalk that yielded the golden apple 
These truths are not exaggerated—they are | to the Illinois Convention. 
minified rather than magnified in my state-| Let us not be misunderstood. We are not 
'ment; and you cannot tell how powerfully willing fault-finders—not captious critics. 
| they are influencing us unless you are stand- The President is a man whose persistent and 
| ing in our midst in America ; you cannot un- incradicable good intent keeps criticism half 
| derstand how firm that national feeling is unarmed. The bad argument which be has 
| which God has bred in the North on this sub- put together, we have no relish for picking 
| ject. It is decper than the sea ; it is firmer to pieces in detail. At this remote distance 
' than the hills ; it is serene as the sky over, from Missouri, we cannot say from satisfac- 
| our head, where God dwells. [Cheers.] | tory knowledge how far the special and indi- 
| But it is said, ‘What a ruthless business this vidual facts in the controversy may be over- 
| war extermination is !’’ I have heard it stated | stated in St. Louis, or under appreciated in 
| that a fellow from America, purporting to be) Washington. We do not undertake to say 
| a minister of the gospel of peace, had come | what are the merits or demerits of the Mis- 
_ over to England, and that fellow had said he | souri State Militia, nor what sentinel slept 
| was in favor of a war of extermination. on the night Lawrence was burned, nor what 
| Well, if he said so he will stick to it. fraction of that strange compound called 
| [Cheers.] But listen not to the way in which Goy. Gamble is made up of disloyalty or 
| enemies put these words. Listen to the way how much of incompetency, nor whether Cen. 
| in which I put them, for if I am to bear the Schofield ought to be plucked up by the 
| responsibility it is only fairthat I should state, root or simply pruned in the branch. We 
them in my own way. We believe that war will not say that on all these points the dele- 
' is a test of our institutions ; we believe that gation were altogether in the right, and the 
it is a life-and-death struggle between the two President altogether in the wrong. But how 
| principles of Liberty and Slavery—[Cheers] can we help saying that the President, wheth- 
| ——we believe that it is the cause of the com- er right or wrong in these particulars, has 
mon people all the world over. [Renewed grieved to the heart his best friends and sup- 
cheers.] We believe that every struggling porters, by closing his ears against the one 
nationality on the globe will be stronger if} single and groaning burden of their griev- 
we conquer this odious oligarchy of Slavery, ances, which is, that he permits slavery to 
and that every oppressed people in the world override freedom in that State, and appoints 
will be weaker if we fad. [Cheers. ] his enemies to govern his friends? Is the 
| “The sober American regards the war as President aware of the magnitude of his 
‘part of that awful yet glorious struggle blunder? While seeking to put down a re- 
which has been going on for hundreds of bellion in the South, he puts down the chief- 
years in every nation between right and est loyalists in the West. While waging 
| wrong, between virtue and vice, between lib- war against a formidable enemy, he strange- 
‘erty and despotism, between freedom and ly strikes down his stanchest supporters. 
bondage. It carries with it the whole future While _ to save Missouri to the 
condition of our vast continent—its laws, its Union, he marvelously throws the State out 
' policy, its fate. And standing in view of of the hands of its trustiest defenders, and 
these tremendous realities we have conse- takes sides with a suspected opposition who 
crated all that we have—our children, our at all times have been willing to compromise 
wealth, our national strength—and we lay with the rebelkon. 
them all on the altar and say, ‘It is better Who are the radicals of Missouri? They 
that they should all perish chan that the are the finest fiber of the State—the best 
North should falter and betray this trust of heads and hearts among the people. Their 
| God, this hope of the oppressed, this West- loyalty, beyond other men’s, bas been tried 
‘ern civilization.” [Cheers.] If we say this in the furnace and found pure gold. Their 
of ourselves, shall we say less of the slave- patriotism is not worn like a garment for 
holders? If we are willing to do these things, | fashion, but ingrained as a principle of their 
shall we say, ‘stop the war for their sakes?’ lives. Their sufferings are a story yet un- 
If we say this for ourselves, shall we have told—of houses burned, of goods destroyed, 
‘more pity for the rebellion, for slavery seek- of families made homeless, of graves multi- 
‘ing to blacken a continent with its awful evil, plied. And all for what? For a manly and 
dfecrating the soeial phrase of national in- courageous espousal of the Cause of Free- 


contained many eloquent passages. 


- give the following specimen : 


|go—Let Slavery go!” 


dom—for an unfaltering devotion to the safe- 


Heapquarters Sgconp Division, ) 
15rn Army Corps, nzan VICKSBURG, ¢ 
June 3d, 1863. j 
We, the undersigned officers, authorize 
ichael Powers to procure, for our own use, 
the following articles, to wit : 
25 gallons brandy each. 
25 gallons whiskey each. 
25 half barrels ale each. 
24 boxes catawba each. 


| 24 boxes claret, good, each. 


30 boxes Havana eigars each. 


| love around the Southerners, and turns from 
the Northerners. [‘‘No.’’] She don’t? 
.[Cheers.] I have only to say that she has 
‘been caught in very sy probes circumstan- 
‘ees! [Laughter.] But I have said it, per- 
haps as much as anything else, for this very 
| sake—to bring out from you this expression 
| —to let yeu know what we know, that all 
‘the hostility felt in my country towards 
' Great Britain has been sudden; and I want 
you tosay to me, and through me to my 
countrymen, that those irritations against the 


| made a speech, of which this writer gives a 9 dozen bottles Buker’s Bitters (genuine) North, and those likings for the South, that 


_ sketch: 
| He asserted that they have been some 
| months perfecting their arrangements to ob-! 
‘tain possession of the civil power of the 
| State and have members on the floor of Con- ; 
and that Mr. Emerson Etheridge, the | 
' Clerk of the House, is pledged to these , 
{men all the assistance in his power ; that | 


each. 
20 boxes (Charles Farre) champagne. 
4 5-lb. bales Virginia smoking tobacco. 
25 boxes canned fruit. 2 
Frayk P. Buar, Ja., Maj. Gen., 


Com. 2d Diy. 15th Army raps | Waving handkerchiefs 


E. M. Joxt, Capt. and A. Q. M. that 
“ghey 3 \[Cheers] Join with us, then, Britons! 


Arprn R. Surru, Capt. C. 8. 


have been expressed in your papers, are not 


| the feeling of the on mass of your nation. 
| [Great cheering, audience rising.] Those 


| cheers already sound in my ears at the com- 
| ing acclamations of friendly nations—those 


are the white banners 
symbolize peace for all countries. 


dependence by seeking only an independence 
that shall enable them to oppress four mil- 
lions of humanity? [Cheers.] Sball we do 
for them what we won't do for ourselves? 
Standing by my cradle, standing by my! 
hearth, standing by the altar of the church, 
standing by all the places that mark the name 
_and memory of heroic men who poured their 
blood and lives for priuciple, I declare that 
‘in ten or twenty years of war we will sacri- 
fice everything we have for principle. 
[Cheers.] If the love of popular liberty is 
dead in Great Britain you will not under- 
stand us; but if the love of liberty lives as. 
‘it once lived, and has worthy successors of 
those renowned men that were our ancestors 
‘as much as yours, and whose examples and | 
| principles we inherit to make fruitful as so 
much seed corn in a new and fertile land— | 
then you will understand our firm, invineible , 
'determination—dcep as the sca, firm as the | 


ty and honor of the Republic! Dwelling for 
years in the midst of slavery—not hitherto 
known as abolitionists—they have not been 
so blind to the signs of the times as not to 
discern that slavery is the rebellion, and the 
rebellion is slavery, and when either falls the 
other cannot stand. They have come slowly 
to their anti-slavery opinions, taught by a 
bitter experience. They are such men as 
Abraham Lincoln would be, were be to live 
among them and suffer with them. It is a 
thousand pities that he is walled up in Wasb- 
ington! If, before writing his letter, he could 
have spent a week in Missouri, and been 
awakened every night by the crack of a 
prowling rifle in the neighborbood, he would 
have answered Mr. Dake with Yes instead of 
No. It is by such legie as this—of perilous 
days and sleepless nights—of barns set on 
fire and cattle stolen—of houses entered and 
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doors—that the radicals of Missouri ing-of the Mississippi River by force of 
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Within the tines of our armies are many thou- | TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE : 


have well earned their bonorable name ! 


L | opinions of both the Northwest and New En- 
On the breaking out of the war, the anti-, gland than a thousand years of sneaking ser- 


“The terrible accidents which are happening al- 





must form at first the principal. part. 


“I see, my countrymen, that you need no speech 
/ tonight. I have not come for the purpose of 





sands of colored men—healthy, strong and ancm- | 
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which favors slavery, fosters the rebellion ? The Opinion Nationale states that the Confede- 


If Jefferson Davis, instead of Abrabam Lin- | ™*° Goverment has ee ee Savers, 
coln, bad been called to decide Ghethes sis | and especially to Mr. Slidell, very formal instruc- 


iy 3 a | tions to make no concessions—not even to listen 
etition from Mi 8 ; d : 
P Missouri should be granted oF | to any discussion relative to slavery. They have 


denied, would he not have done just what the | ; ’s poli 
ere | just adopted Seward’s policy. 
President has done—sent home the delega- |” ¥ mE 





confident that they can settle it, we are not willing 
that history should say England gave her sympa- 
thies to the men who sought first to corrupt, and, 
failing that, to destroy a nation of whose greatness 
she had become impatient.” 





The Paris correspondent of thef{London Star, 


souri; and the time has come when all uncondi- 
Union men of the whole country must stand 
ther, and shrink from no responsibility which 
times may bring about. You will shrink from 
none. You willdo your duty on the 4th of No- 
vember. You will proclaim your adhesion to the, 
cause of the Union and to the cause of emancipa- 
tion in tones which cannot be misunderstood. 


fourth day of Neverrber, in the year one thous- 
aud ight hundred and sixty-three, and in the 
eig ty-eighth of the Independence of the United 
States of America. 





JOHN A. ANDREW. 
By His Excellency the Governor, with the advice 
of the Council: 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE ON TOUSSAINT. 
“‘We take pleasure in recognizing the services 
which you have rendered to the French people. 
If the banner floats over St. Domingo, it is to yon 
and the brave blacks that we owe it. Called by vour 


| talents and the force of circumstances to the high- 
| est post, you have destroyed civil war, put reins 


speaking of the French sojdiers at Rome, says: 





hail this grand meeting, this grand outpouring of | 
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BOSTON: FRIDAY, NOV. 6, 1863. 
————_—_ : 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY: 
ITS GROWTH AND DEOAY. 








vI. 
PARTY DESPOTISM. 

We have still to show that the Democratic 
party is not only responsible for the pro-slav- 
ery policy of the country and the war in 
which it has issued, but for the political de- 
generacy which has made our politics a 
stench in the nostrils of the world. It be- 
gan with General Jackson. Never was 
there s man who. could say more truly that 
he who, was not with him was against him. 

His carnestness was so fierce, and his 
views 80 positive, that he could hardly con- 
ceive that any should honestly differ frum 
hius, or that it was possible he should carry 
on the government unless every tide-waiter 
was leal and true to him, Andrew Jackson. 
By reason in part of his own impetuosity 
and vindictiveness, the opposition to him 
was no doubt also impetuous and vindictive ; 
and when he took his seat in Washington, he 
felt, not like a statesman chosen to preside 
over a nation, but like a military chieftain 
ruling over a conquered province. He was 
entirely sincere in this. He really saw a 
goblin in every gnarled limb of a tree ; he 
really thought his personal opponents were 
enemies of the country; he was a faithful 
believer in radical democracy, and like Jef- 
ferson, saw monarchy and aristocracy lurk 
n every opinion opposed to hisown. L’tat 
c’est mot. So there was propounded and 

" put in operation that most fatal of all politi- 
cal maxims. ‘‘To the victors belong the 
spoils.” 

No person at that day could have a glim- 
mering of the fearful consequences of this 
doctrine. We believe Gen. Jackson would 
have cut off his right hand sooner than adopt 
it, could he have foreseen the future. Itwas 
the beginning of that party spirit of the pres- 
ent day—not more violent or more indecent, 
but infinitely baser than that of the first 

riod of the republic—which is the instru- 
me whereby the Southern leaders have 
wrought out theirschemes. The party was 
announced as the first object of allegiance— 
above country, above justice, above law, above 
that higher law which is over all. Parties 
were organized with unscrupulous and merci- 
less strictness; and members of Congress, 
Cabinet Ministers, yes, even the executive 
head of the nation arraigned openly and | 
without rebuke for daring to act contrary to 
the expresced will of the party. Wedo not 
object to parties, or to moderate party spirit 
—we almost wish we had a law like that of 
Athens, which should compel every citizen | 
to take one side or the other is every public | 
contest. But in our politics party has been 
all in all, and justice nothing. 

Why isit that the word politician has be- | 
come synonymous with trickster and charla- | 
tan? Why is it that our political slang is all | 
suggestive of meanness and selfishness? 
Why is it that to treat a political subject as 
if there were a God ruling over the: world, 
and a real distinction existed between right 
and wrong, has been sufficient to stamp a 
man as a dreamer and fanatic? Why is it 
that to hint to a public man that his first duty 
is to serve his country and not to serve him- 
self, would be answered with a laugh or at) 
best a civil stare? The events of the past two | 
years have shown that patriotism of the lofti- | 

est and purest character is burning as bright ' 
as ever ; but why is it that gentlemen and 

men of a sense of Christian honor shun poli- | 
tics as a pestilence ? Because low, scheming | 
adventurers have possessed themselves of the | 
management of parties, and combine together | 
by party tactics to protect one another ; and | 
an honorable man feels contaminated by con- 
tact with them. Political proceedings act 
upon the avowed assumption that integrity is 
only a name; that disinterested patriotism 
does not exist ; and vice does not even think 
it necessary to pay to virtue tho hollow hom- 
age of hypocrisy. 

Why is it that at every session of Con- 
gress a committee is appointed to investigate 
frauds ; that this committee presents a report 
filling a huge volume ; that the nation is ap- 
palled, and aghast, and that there the matter 
ends? Why is it thatthe names Covode and 
Van Wyck involuntarily suggest the fable— 
parturiunt montes, nascietur ridiculus mus ? 
Why is it that corrupt officials like Mr. Floyd 
and Mr. Cameron are allowed to remain in 
the Cabinet until they choose to resign their 
office ? Why is it that James Buchanan was 
suffered to retire to private life without an 
impeachment ? Because it is known that the 
dishonest functuary will be shielded by the 
unanimous,vote of the members of his own 
party ; and a party verdict of condemnation 
will be little betigr than no verdict at all. 
Witness Gen. Fitz John Porter, convicted of 
a crime for which he would have been shot 
in any other country ; and yet defended, pet- 
ted, offered sympathy and condolence by 
every political opponent of the administra- 
tion. When a seat is contested in Congress, 
it can be known almost with certainty what 
the result will be, for, whatever the es 
ment, a party vote will decide. 

Why is it that the halls of Congress are 
the theatre of scenes that would disgrace a 
bar-room ; that Mr. Sumner is nearly mur. 
dered in cold blood in his seat in the Senate ; 
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be for England,’’ says: Mr. Mill “if Conter- 
tives voted consistently for everything con- 
servative, and Liberals for everything liber- 
al. It is a melancholy truth, that 
if any measure were proposed or any sub- 
ject truly, largely, and far-sightedly conserv- 
ative, even if Liberals were willing to vote 
for it, the great bulk of the Conservative 
party would rush blindly in and prevent it 
from being carried.” That party spirit is 
blinder and more violent among us than in 
England, is perbaps, chiefly due to the influ- 
ence of the radical theories of democracy. 
Citizens will think and act for themselves, 
independent of party dictation, in proportion 
as they are politically educated. Those who 
cannot or will not so think and act are unfit 
to exercise the rights of citizensbip. Ac- 
cordingly we find that the secret of the won- 
derfal discipline and compact organization of 
the Democratic party is that its masses are 
so ignorant in political matters as to be per- 
fectly pliable in the hands of demagogues— 
a result which the Whig and Republican 
leaders, with the best of intentions have 
found it impossible from the nature of the 
material, to produce. So in New England, 
the section whose institutions have given 


ucation in practical politics than they have 
received in any other section, party spirit is 
much less virulent and intolerant than else- 
where. There and in the Whig and Repub- 
lican parties, ithas been fully as bigh, and 
party discipline as perfect, as is consistent 
with free institutions—we think much more 
so. But the Democratic party, ever su.pos- 
ing its political aims had been the loftiest, 
and its party morals the purest, has been 
like an incubus upon this nation, simply be- 
cause of its perfect coherence and skilful 
management. The effect of these has been 
to crush all individuality and independedt 
thought ; to make the voters mere machines 
in the hands of their managers, and the par- 
ty leaders mere mouthpieces of an abstrac- 
tion called a platform. 

Party leaders have thus acquired and ex- 
ercised enormous power. Whois not famil- 
iar, even here in New England with the 
squads of a dozen to twenty Irishmen, 
marshalled to the polls by a sufficient force 


camp of the enemy, each duly armed with a 
ballot and instructed in its use, watched jeal- 
ously until it is safe in the box,—then the 
space cleared for a fresh gang ?* Is this De- 


to the Presidency, Mr. Appleton and Mr. 
Wood to Congress, and Mr. Seymour to the. 
gubernatorial seat of New York. As to the 
individuals we have nothing to say; but 
would protest against the power thus exer- 
cised by intriguing politicians. We would 
gladly sce some scheme adopted for the rep- 
resentation of the minority, which should al- 
low the opposition in Massachusetts to be rep-: 





‘resented by Mr. Cushing, Mr. Everett and | 


Mr. Winthrop, and the Republicans in New 
York, by Mr. Evarts, Mr. Dudley Field, and 
Mr. Curtis Noyes. But they should be 


elected in accordance with the spirit of true, | 


conservative democracy. 
In resting the responsibility for this great 


the masses of the people a far better ed- ; 


to prevent them from straying off into the | 


mocracy ? But it is this that elected Mr. Polk | 


we suspected the existence of a method in his 
madness#’ 


Mr. Sawyer was the first witness called, 
and was questioned as to his books, especial- 
ly his book on the ‘Reconstruction of Bible 
Theories” —its circulation, bis contract with 
its publishers, ete. Also as tohis past and 
present religious and denominational associa- 

i In the course of the cross-examina- 

tion Mr. Foster ras ae - = 
Sawyer was a ‘“‘re infidel.”” Judge 
einen inquired what an infidel was, and 
Mr. Foster replied that he was a person who 
did not believe in the authenticity of the 
Scriptures. The Judge thought the term in- 
definite ; every man in this free country had 
a right to his: opinions en the subject, and 
opinions were various; the jury were the 
proper persons to decide-in the case as to the 
meaning of the terms; he would therefore al- 
low evidence to show what Mr. Sawyer’s sen- 
timents were, but not evidence to show that 
he was a ‘‘renegade infidel.” 

Mr. Sawyer stated some of his beliefs. He 
thought that the Pentateuch was not wri:ten. 
by Moses; that the Bibie was written by in- 
spiration from God, but not’ by infallible in- 
spiration; that the Pentateuch contained 
many allegories—it was not untrue, only 
allegorical ; that many of its passages, as 
eommonly translated and understood, were 

uerile and ridiculous ; he did not believe in 
Riredeation’s%s doctrine of an “interior sense” 
in the Bible : 

Mr. Marvin wished Mr. Sawyer to have 
an opportunity to justify his opinions. He was 
learned in the Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, 
and other ancient languages ; bad delved in- 
to them from his youth, and understood 
them as few men in my age bad. Mr. Mar- 
vin proposed to allow him to prove that he 
(Mr. Sawyer) was right, and those who dif- 
fered from him in error. The Judge ruled 
that Mr. Sawyer might show his religious 
faith, but not his authorities. Mr. Sawyer 
declared his belief in the doctrines taught by 
Christ. When his testimony was fiaished 
the prosecution rested their case. 

Mr. Waring opened the case for defence, 
and said they had proposed to prove that the 
allegations of the article declared libellous 
were strictly true—that the terms ‘‘renegade”’ 
and “‘infidel,’’ taken in their usual and ac- 
cepted signification, were true. 

Mr. Van Wyck, the defendant, was called 
to the stand, and testified as to the character, 
circulation, ete., of his paper. 

The next witness was Rev. Dr. E. S. 
Porter, the editor of the paper. Both Mr. 
Porter and Mr. Van Wyek stated that they 
had never seen Mr. Sawyer before yesterday. 
The book was sent to him (Mr. Porter) to 
be noticed, and he noticed it, as he believed, 
| according to its merits. He had no malice 
against the plaintiff. The question whether 
Mr. Sawyer, judging from the book in ques- 
tion, was infidel in the sense used by Ortho- 
dox Christians, was ruled out. 

Rev. Ornan Eastman, one of the Secreta- 
ries of the American Tract Society, was the 
next witness, but the ruling of the Judge 
' shut out the principal evidence which it was 
| proposed to have him give—that is, the evi- 
| dence as to Mr. Sawyer’s ecclesiastical repu- 
_ tation and standing as aclergyman and 
| Christian. 

Rev. Dr. Fowler of this city, was next! 
| called. He testified that in a conversation | 
with Mr. Sawyer, he bad told him that he dis- | 
carded entirely the prevailing orthodox views 
in regard to the atonement and regeneration. 
| He also stated that he agreed substantially 
| with Bishop Colenso, but went farther; the 
| Bishop destroyed, but he both destroyed and 
| built up. 

Further to prove Mr. Sawyer’s belief, the 
| defence read lengthy selections from the book 
| on the ‘‘Reconstructions of Biblical Theo- 
Be 
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sions ; yet one has no right to hold another 
up to unjust ridicule. No attempt had been 
made to blacken the plaintiff's character— 
the defence had not assailed his moral char- 
acter; and as far as the article in question 
refers to his moral character it does not seem 
to be fully justifiable, unless the fact that 
his views are not in accordance with received 
tenets reflects u his character. The 
word infidel has no technical or legal signifi- 
cation in this country. In England it had, 
because England had an established church, 
The simple fact of calling the plaintiff an in- 
fidel is not libel. If there isa libel, it con- 
sists in holding the plaintiff up to unjust and 
malicious ridicule or opprobium ; yet in this 
respect editors should have some latitude. 
In a case like this the opprobious terms 


should be deducible from the character of 


the work noticed, and it was for the Jury to 
say whether they were or not. Those wif 
criticise an author should not abuse him un- 
necessarily. The amount of damages in 
the case is left wholly to the discretion of the 
Jury, and will depend upon the motives 
which they attribute to the defendant. If 
the article in question was libellous it was 
rather in calling the plaintiff a “‘renegade”’ 
and a “‘lunatic” than in calling him an ‘‘in- 
fidel” and his book ‘‘twaddle.’ 

The defence took some exceptions to the 
charging of the Judge, and then the case 
went to the Jury, who were instructed to 
bring in their verdict this morning. 


LETTER OF THE PLAINTIFF'S COUNSEL. 


To the Editor of the Utica Morn ing ” companies and regiments now in the field. The 


ald: Your today’s report of the trial in 

cester A. Sawyer against the New York 
Christian Intelligencer for \ibel, is remarka- 
bly accurate and fair, so far as it tells, though 
too brief for full justice tothe discriminating 


and lucid charge of the Judge. Its brevity, 


too, permits misapprehension as to why—and 
whose insisting—the book referred to, was 
commenced to be read generally. The charged 
libel stated that the book ‘‘was composed so 
entirely of balderdash and twaddle,” ete. 
The defendant read selected passages of the 
book before ‘‘resting.” The plaintiff pro- 
posed to deem the entire book in evidence, 
and in his argument to read parts responsive 
to defendant’s closing argument. Otherwise, 
the book must be read, for he could not an- 
ticipate defendant’s purposes. Defendant 
insisted plaintiff must then read all parts he 
would refer toin hisargument. Plaintiff re- 
joined that after reading the book he could 
not foretell what parts would pertinently re- 
spond to defendant’s closing arguments there- 
fore the then reading would be practically 
useless. 

The Court inclined to rule with defendant, 
but after part was read, ruled in favor of 
plaintiff's original proposition to deem the 
book read, ete. Of course the idea of read- 
ing a learned treatise of two hundred pages 
was new, and suggestive of patience, but its 
reading for half an hour, caused suggestive 
expressions of several intelligent minds that 
the book commended itself. 

The reading of the book was by the de- 
fendant’s original insisting—not the plain- 
tiff’s as would be understood from your to- 
day’s candid report. Hence this correction. 

To preclude also misapprebension of the re- 


| port, permit me to suggest that the defend- | 


ant’s argument battled the plaintiff, in his 
testimony, because he denied the Pentateuch, 
as now printed, was written by Moses—and 
rejected in its infallible inspiration, for the 
reason Moses died prior to the existence o 
the Hebrew writtei language, but claimed 
the Pentateuch was still invaluable and use- 
ful. 

The plaintiff’s closing argument maintained 
his positions on geological and scientific prin- 
ciples, and that the Pentateuch—if so en- 
tirely infallibly inspired by Moses that no 
parts can be criticised, without being obnox- 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


HEADQUARTERS, Boston, Oct. 29, 1863. 
| GENERAL ORDER, No. 30. 


| The President of the United States, under date of 
October 17, 1863, has issued a call for 300,000 vol- 
unteers, to serve for three years or the war, but not 
exceeding three years; and the quota assigned to 
Massachusetts under this call, amounts to 15,126. 
If this number is not raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, a draft will be ordered to supply the defi- 
ciency, which draft will commence on the fifth day 
of January next. 

The time for action is short, and the greatest ac- 
tivity and promptitude will be necessary, w fulfil 
the demand of the government, before the time 
prescribed for commencing the draft. The Mayor 
and Aldermen of Cities, and the Selectmen of 
Towns, are again urgently requested to use their 
official and personal influence, and obtain the ener- 
getic co-operation of all whose hearts are in the 
work, to furnish their proportions of volun- 
teers; to call public meetings, and adopt other effi- 
cient measures, to draw forth and stimulate the 
public interest in the cause. 

The men to be raised under this call are to be en. 
listed into the United S tates service, for the various 


bounties will be the same as published in previous 
orders, namely, $50 from the State, and, in addi- 
tion, $302 from the United States to new recruits, 
and $402 to those who have served at least nine 
months, and who shall enlist, either into old regi- 
ments or companies in the field, or into the vete- 
ran regiments or battalions now forming in this 
State. 4 

The numbers which are assigned to each town, 
city and sub-district, according to the enrollment 
made by the United States Provost Marshals, are 
given below. If a draft should become necessary, 
in January next, it will be likely to be made in the 
same proportions; and information has been receiv- 
ed from the War Department, that credits will be 
allowed, against such draft, for all enlistments 
which shall be made under the present call; and 
also for enlistments in the veteran regiments which 
are now organized for recruiting. 

Major Clarke, U.S. A., (Acting Assistant Pro- 
vost Marshal General for Massachusetts, Head- 
quarters at Boston,) is authorized to and will ap- 
point the Mayors of Cities, and the Chairman of 
Selectmen of Towns, to act as recruiting officers 
for their several cities and towns, to recruit the 
; quotas assigned to their several municipalities. 

They will receive their authority from Major 
Clarke, and will be subject to such orders and reg- 
ulations for the performance of thelr duties as he 
may issue. They wili be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and subject to all the liabilities of other re- 
cruiting officers appointed by him under orders 
from the Provost Marshal of the United States. 
The Mayors of Cities and the Selectmen of Towns 
will cause to be made a Weekly Report, to the Ad- 
jutant General of the Commonwealth, of the num- 
ber of men enlisted in their respected Cities and 
| Towns during each week. 

To those who have been inthe military service 
for at least nine months, the opportunity is presen- 
ted of enlisting either in one of the old regimenjs 
now In the field, or in either of the veteran organi. 
zations named below, and of entitling themselves 
| to the bounty of $402 each, which is offered by the 
| General Government, in addition to the bounty of 
| $50 each, which is offered by the Commonwealth. 
| The veteran organizations are: 

The Second Regiment of Heavy Artillery, com- 
manded by Colonel Frankle, headquarters at Read- 
ville: 

The Twelfth Unattached Company of Heavy Ar- 
tillery, commanded by Captain James M. Richard- 
son, stationed at Salem and Beverly: 

The First Battalion of Veteran Cavalry: 

The New Battalion forthe First Regiment of 
Massachusetts Cavalry, under the command of 
Colonel Horace B. Sargent, to take the place of the 








vice of our politics chiefly upon Radical De- | Mr. Sawyer was recalled by the prosecu- 
mocracy, we must not overlook a scarcely ; tion, and questioned as to his views on re- 





less potent influence of a precisely opposite | generation. He said he had no debate with 


character—the unscrupulous and vindictive | Christendom on this doctrine ; he believed it Moses ‘‘dead’’—"‘inspired”’ to tell of his own 
| consisted in a great and radical change of death and burial. 


It is curious to no- | 


spirit of an oligarchy. Srienranett 


tice how closely the slave power has copied 
the language and the acts of the English ar- 


him. 
istocracy before its lofty prerogatives had been | 


| doctrine of the atonement—thought it was | 


oe : | not vicarious. Regeneration was an act of; Uhrist. 
at all humbled—how Mr. Burkes indecent | ge Since commencing this, the jury, after an William F. Bartlett, late of the Forty-Ninth Regi- 


2 : | the human mind, and was instantaneous. 
ee ssp Mr. Fox was aped by the Bos- | Faith in Christ did not make men holy, but 
ton aristocracy in regard to Mr. Palfrey and } often consisted with great wickedness. He 


| Mr. Sumner—how the toadyism that dis- ’ did not believe in original sin in the common 


graces the brilliant Woctes towards the most | sense of the term; the fall of man meant 


He thought Dr. Fowler had not! ‘‘infallible’”’ inspiration, were in the argu- | ity: 
| correctly remembered his conversation with | ment, claimed to be equally absurd and re-| The Second Veteran Regiment, (the Fifty-Sev- 
He did not believe in the received | jected by Christ himself, and having no re-| enth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer lafan- 


ious to the charge of “infidelity ”__shen the | Battalion at Port Royal, which has been perma- 
‘ é | nently detached: 
panies | 
a a of geet pin =e be f The First Veteran Kegiment (the Fifty-Sixth 
oaks: SOR an Uurial——was written by Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry,) 
to be commanded by Colonel Griswold, headquar- 


Other positions of this | ters at Readville; to be raised in Boston and vicin- 


lation to the pure and just doctrines by | try,) to be raised in Worcester and the four Wes- 
i | tern Counties, and to be commanded by Colonel 


all night’s session, have come in and an-}™ent: : te cs 
nounced no prospect of their agreeing—and | The Third Veteran Regiment, (the Fifty-Fighth 
were discharged. It is. understood they Regimtnt of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry.) 
conourred as to the libellous nature of the| to be raised in Southeastern Massachusetts, inclu- 
| ding the Old Colony, to le commanded by Colonel 





worthless of sovereigns found an echo in the 


that could be construed in favor of slavery— 
how Kansas was harried as Ireland was ; how 
Mr. Giddings and John Quincy Adams were 
treated in Congress as Wilkes in Parliament; 
how Garrison was mobbed in Boston like 
Priestley in Birmingham ; how ‘‘construc- 
tive treason” was rampant in America as it 
had been in England urder Pitt. Party 
spirit has become milder in England in pro- 
portion, as the pretentions of the aristocracy 
have been lowered ; the same result will fol- 
low here. 

*Wo wish to disclaim here all sympathy 
with the Know Nothing movement, which 
was@imed at a serious evil, but was itself a 
more serious one. We do not object to for- 
eigners ; we should almost be willing to let 
them vote the day they landed, if they were 
qualified to do it. But most emigrants are ig- 
norant and degraded, and as long as they 
are 80, we would exclude them from the elec- 
tive franchise. The same rule should be ap- 
plied to native citizens. 


THEOLOGY IN COURT. 


From the Utica (N. Y.) Herald of Oct. 23. 

At the Circuit Court, still in session in this 
city, the case of Leicester Ambrose Sawyer vs. 
| Charles Van Wyck was called on yesterday 
morning. The plaintiff is the well known 
author of a new translation of the New Tes- 
tament, and other seriptural translations and 
theological works cf doubtful orthodoxy. The 
oe is the publisher - the Christian 

ntelligencer, a new evoted to the in- 
terests of the Reforus Protestant Dutch de 
nomination. The plaintiff charges the de- 
fendant with publishing in his paper libellous 
words, in a notice of his book entitled ‘‘Re- 
construction of Biblical Theories, or Biblical 








that Mr. Saulsbury comes drunk into the 
Senate and draws a pistol ; that Mr. Camp- 
bell calls Mr. Vallandigham a blackguard ? 
The on these occasions are not the 
ones chiefly to blame. The seed was sown 
years ago when factious majorities conceived 
it was a fine thing to play the bully on the 
floor of Congress, and would rather shield 
the offender than vindicate the dignity of the 
House. 

Pert seit oy De foremost and deepest 
seated of the evils incident to free govern- 
ment—to that of Bagland as well as oars, 
although in a less degree. “Well would it 


Science Improved,” amd claims damages 
|amounting to $10,000. The counsel ap- 
| pearing for the plaintiff was Le Grand Mar- 
vin of Buffalo; for the defendant, Henry 
, A. Foster, of Rome, and William H. War- 
'ing, of New York. Several of the leading 
‘clergymen of the city had been summoned as 
| witnesses, and were present during the day. 
| The alleged libellous notice in question called 
, the contents of the book ‘‘balderdash” and 
| “‘twaddle,”’ and had the following sentence, 
on which the prosecution was chiefly based : 


| “On eng des it (the book) we first | ten several works, among them the work | an awful Abolitionist you are !” 


ve been written by a lunatic, 
: but that its author was first a ren- 
_egade Unitarian from tionalism, and 
‘then a renegade infidel from Unitarianism, 


| supposed it to 


laudations of every word in our Constitution | 


| the opposite of the general understanding of | 
| the doctrine—it was a blessing instead of a) 
| misfortune. 

| During Mr. Sawyer’s testimony the law- 

| yers and the Judge compared nvtes on the 

theological points in amusing style. Evi- 

dently the learned gentlemen were getting 

interested. 

And now Mr. Marvin said, as the oppos- 
ing counsel had read selections from the book 
to prove that its contents were ‘‘balderdash,’’ 
“‘twaddle,’’ ete., hs wished to read further 
selections, to show that they were not. As 
he had not made his selections, and it seemed 
necessary to a proper understanding of the 
book that it should be read through, he asked 
permission to do so. The opposing counsel 
did not object, and the Judge told him to. 
proceed ; and so he commenced with the pre- | 
face and table of contents, mid the laughter 
of the bar and other listeners. Mr. Marvin 
and Mr. Sawyer took turns, and continued 
the reading for about an hour. This was 
tedious, and all parties repented the turn 
things had taken. At length the Judge 
ruled that the entire contents of the book 
might be received in evidence without further 
reading, and the business ceased by mutual 
consent. . 

Mr. Foster summed up for the defence in 
a speech of an hour and a half, criticising 
the author and his work severely on evan- 
gelical grounds in justification of the terms 
that had been applied to him by the plaintiff. 

Mr. Marvin followed for the plaintiff, in a 
plea somewhat longer, and went pretty dee 
ly into the theological and philological merits 
| of the questions that had been raised, and 
| Mr. Sawyer’s book. His veneration for re- 
|.ceived authorities and evangelical doctrines | 
| was manifestly small, and it was also appar- 
| ent that he had a profound regard for his. 
| client and his client’s opinions. Mr. Saw- 
| yer must have selected his counsel with ref- | 

erence to his religious views as well as his 








| legal ability. | Port 


| _ The case was ready for the Judge's charge | 
about 9 1-2 o’clock in the evening. He dis- | 
tingui between actions for libel and 
slander. Slander Was oral ; libel was writ- 
ten slander. To hold a person up in writ- | 
ing to unjust ridicule and suspicion was li-| 
ri It had appeared from the evidence 

that Mr. Sawyer was formerly a Congrega-. 
| tional clergyman, and had withdrawn from 
_the Oneida Congregational Association, on | 
| account of peculiar theological views, and es-_ 
| tablished himself as an Independent Con-. 
| gregationalist. He did not now belong to 
| any Orthodox denomination. He had writ-, 





' which had occasioned the libellous | 
article. The law allows fair editorial criti-| 


_cism, and sometimes men are very lenient | 
and allow the critics wide latitude of expres-' man who whips women.” 


article, but disagreed as to the amount of | 
damages, varying from three thousand dol- 
lars downward to six cents damages. 


Silas P. Richmond, late of the Third Regiment: 
The Fourth Veteran Regiment, (the Fifty-Ninth 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry,) 


p- seen a great many gg 


to be raised in the Counties of Essex and Middle 
sex, and to be under the command of Colone 
| Gould, late Major of the Thirteenth Regiment. 

To veterans enlisting, one month’s pay will be 
| paid in advance, on being mustered into service. 
The bounty and premium, in addition to the 
monthly pay, will be $62, on being mustered in, 
| (making $75 paid in advance, beside the State 
bounty of $50;) $50 more in two months; $50 
Providence makes a man ignoble, and grants a eee cee — persona ‘see 
him not only nothing of the spirit, but forbids veers; $50 ned ahaa band vain cei wheal and | 
him also the appearance of a gentleman, It) $40 more at the expiration of three years’ service. 

does seem an excess of unkindness not to And if the war should not last three years from | 
make him in the least aware of it. That) the present time, still the whole bounty will be | 
Tresslewell is an insignificant, vulgar-looking | paid to those who shall have served to the end; 
man is his misfortune. That he dresses like | and if they die in the service, their heirs will re- 
a bar keeper or a flash stage-driver is prob-| ceive it. 

ably his misfortune also. That he is certain- | To those who have never been in service, or who 
ly what Miss I—t—b calls ‘‘a won’erful or’ | have served for less than nine months, and who 
nary-looking man” is the one point about him | shall enlist into old regiments in the field, $302 
which is known to everyboby. No ; there is | bounty will be paid in addition to the State boun- | 


"aap | ty of $50, as follows: 
another well-known fact. He is rich. He One month’s pay will be paid in advance, on be- 


is not clever ; he is not well-bred ; is ‘not | sn se acueies. Thabeunie: aad-pemnle 
well educated 3 he ” vulgar ; but a -” rich. um, in addition to the monthly pay, will be $27, 
Now certainly it is pleasanter to be rich than |on being mustered in, (making $40 paid in ad- 
poor. What other consideration could have | vance, besides the State bounty of $50;) $40 more 
SERENE Mrs. Tresslewell to marry him ? | in two months; $40 more in six months; $40 more 
he, too, was at table. Her head was some- after one year; $40 more after eighteen months; | 
thing ‘‘won’erful”—upon the outside at least. $40 more after two years ; and $75 more at | 
She began to talk to me about the “‘gentle- the expiration of three years’ service. And if | 
men”’ from the Sonth whom she so regretted | the war should not last three years from the pres- 
to miss from society. 1 told her that I bad ent time still the whole bounty will be paid to those 
le from thas part of | who shall have served to the end; and if they die | 
had not yet seen the | in the service, their heirs will receive it. | 
This order does not change the provision of Gen- | 
eral Order No. 27, Current Series, from these | 
Headquarters, which order was issued in regard to | 
the enlistment of veteran organizations. 
- _ The Governor confidently expects that Massa- | 
and boats with other men, but I had not seen | chusetts will, as she has one done, furnish with 
the gentlemen. : |exemplary promptness her contingent of troops 
‘Why, how fanny !” said she, ‘‘we used in obedience to this, the latest call of the Presi- | 
to meet so many every Summer at New- dent. Let the whole people unite with fervid de- 
fy | votion to a cause sacred as all our hopes, and se- 
” “T knew them,” answered I. cure to the National Armies a reinforcement which | 
“‘And yet you say you never met any gen.| will render them invincible, and assure them of 
tlemen from the South.” | victory, whenever and wherever they meet an ene- | 
“T do.” | my. | 
“What do you mean By order of His Excellency Joun A. ANDREW, | 


“ ' Governor and Commander-in-Chieéf. 
I mean that all those men knew that Wo- | WILLIAM SCHOULER, 


men were inhumanly whi in order that | ; 

they might deeuen each pape Newport and | ais oo 
elsewhere ; and they did not protest, but in-. 

sisted that it was necessary and right. Now sy 
Mrs. Tresslewell, Ido not think that wo- SuP District a 
men worshippers, either personally or by N° !—Townof Pagartown.....-----..’ 


proxy, can possibly be gen 


Respectfully your friend, 
Le Granp Marvin. 





SOUTHERN GENTLEMEN. 


From Harper’s Weekly. 


I prep yesterday at ’s, and Tres- 
slewell was one of the company. Now if 











the country, but that 
gentlemen. I have met plenty of persons 
who dressed well, and spoke in a low voice, | 
and knew French, and complimented women 
very prettily, and talked horses, and dogs 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 


en.” iY 
*‘Dear me,”” said Mrs Tresslewell, ‘‘what | 2 
“I suppose I am, dear Madam, and [ sup-' 
it’s some dreadful thing ; but, serionsly | 

’d rather be an Abolitionist than a gentle-| 
‘ 





Plymouth 
Plympton 


Kingston 
Halifax. . prrce tenses 10 
Pembroke 


Acushnet 
13 wards 1, 2, 3 city of Fall River... ——101 
14 wards 4,5,6 “ “ 
15 ward | city of New Bedford 
16 ward 2 ba “ 
17 ward 3,4 “ x 
18 ward 5,6 “ ? 
19—Town of Dartmouth 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
Sub District. 











Bridgewater. ............... 40 
East Bridgewater 
West Bridgewrter 


PIERO ics cei 
EMU ooo os ck ae ae, 22 


South Scituate.............. 21 


North Bridgewater | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
Sub District. 
No. 1—Ward 4 city of Boston 
7 
8 
10 
11 
12 
—Ward 1 city of Roxbury 
2 
9 3 
10 4 
11 5 
12—Town of Brookline 


Cr m Go bo 


aan 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 





Sub District. 
No. 1—Wards 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9 city of Boston. . 1539 
2—City of Cambridge 
3—City of Chelsea, Town of North Chel- 
sea, and Town of Winthrop 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 
Sub District. 





Georgetown. ..............: ae 
Gloucester 

iii 
Groveland 
Hamilton 
Ipswich 
Lynnfield 
Manchester 
Marblehead 

ti 


SOMSOUNT 6. oS cc kcicee ee «44 
South Danvers 
Swampscott 
Topsfield 
25 
26 West Newbury 
27—Wards 1, 2, 7, City of Lynn 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 


City of Salem 


AOnrrkrwnrF Oar BWNH @a eS ow 


The number assigned to the towns in District 
No. 6 will he published as soon as corrected re- 
turns are received from the Provost Marshal, to 
receive which it was not thought best to delay the 
issuing of this order. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
Sub District. 





20—Ward 1 City of Lowell 
21 

22 

23 

24 

23 

26—Town of Marlboro’ 
27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 





Sub District. 
No. 1—Ward 


2 


1 
2 


West Roxbury 
Feltonville 


DISTRICT NO. 8. 


City of Worcester 


8 
ie 
5 
6 
7 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Sub District. 
| No. i—Town of Amherst 


30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 


40 
4l 


43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


r 
t 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 


Sub District. 
No. 1—Town of Williamstown 


88 Lon ado 
39—Ward 1 City of Sprin 
40 2,3 


8 


RN Cotes cece eo. -28 
Sturbridge 

PONS sai 68 bac cote bacd Xe 15 
Southbridge. ............+5 “427 
Webster 

Grafton 


Northbridge 
MN cs vc icdans deci. 129 


Foxboro’ 
Bellingham 
Franklin 


DISTRICY NO. 9. 


Ashburnham 


Belchertown. ...........00.0031 
Berlin 


Clinton 

Coleraine 

Conway 
Cummington................ 13 


Easthampton ...............3! 
Enfield 


WOOO 0c ches Sav es ecccen 19 
Harvard 


Huntington 
Lancaster 


Lunenburg 
Middlefield 


Montague 
New Salem 
Northampton 
Northfield 


Pelham 


Phillipston 
Plainfield 


Royalston 
Shelburne 
Shatesbury 
South Hadley 
Southampton 
Sterling. ...—— 
Sunderland 
Templeton 


Wendell 


Westhampton 
Westminster 
Williamsburg 
Winchendon 
Worthington 


DISTRICT NO. 10. 


New Ashfield 
Lanesboro’ 


Clarksburg 
Cheshire 


Washington 
Lenox 


4,3 


42 5 
43 


46 
47 
AN 
49 
6] 
51 
52 


6, 7,8 
44—Town of Chicopee 
45 Lud 


low 
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Philosoph 
many objec 
that a truly 
ing a hearin 
of ‘‘metaphy 

No soone 
nounced, th 
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thy word-q 
tinctions ;’ 
fo'low exhort 
*‘deal with t 

ering and 
tical commo 
out useless s 
read, and is 
dict of time, 
circle, and its 
subjects tha 
philosophers 
succeeds ano 
each is inve 
place for the ¢ 
All results 
seems truth, 
ish and leave 
he adds, assul 
necessarily th 
finite, an 
hope to solve 
Infinite. It 
roblem of its 
its own ears ! 
This ‘finite 
no means nev 
et in its prev 
It is al 
as maybe, in 
fundamental 
and to set the 
least in a diffe 
The followin 
steps by whic 
sition, which 
forms of the 
all experve C 
stale. 
From this 


